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TO IMPROVE 
OUR COPIES XEROX 
HAD TO IMPROVE 
YOUR ORIGINALS. 


Xerox copiers make copies so faithful to the original that it’s difficult to tell them apart. 

But think about this for a second: Are your originals the best they can be? 

Xerox has developed a wide selection of machines to help you answer yes. Machines 
that not only produce better looking originals, but also help people improve the quality of 
information in those originals. 

There’s the new Xerox electronic typewriter, for example, that helps typists and sec- 
retaries produce letter-perfect letters with new ease and speed. It has a memory that does 
away with tedious repetitive typing and retyping. And it can erase mistakes automatically, 
entire lines at a time. So secretaries get extra time to do more productive and satisfying 
work and assist their bosses even more. 

To help managers and professionals create reports, proposals, presentations and the 
like, Xerox invented the ciftaicnl work station. ene it, they can draw upon a virtually 
unlimited store of information. And change it, add to it, include visuals and graphics, and 
create new and more useful information. The end result can be printed, assembled and dis- 
tributed with speed, accuracy and clarity. 

Then for everyone ss er putting more and more information into computers and 
word processors, Xerox offers the most advanced information output machines available. 
These include everything from daisy wheel printers to electronic printing systems and elec- 
trostatic printer/plotters. They turn computerized digital data into cainten originals when 
you want them, where you want them and the way you want them, better than ever before. 

The originals Xerox can help you improve aren’t limited to those on printed pages 
either. A Xerox color slide system can add a new dimension of excitement and memorabil- 
ity to presentations and speeches. Which can do wonders for your company’s image, not to 
mention your own. 

All these machines help people produce better information for faster, more effective 
communications, which makes an office a lot more productive. And Xerox people can give 
you some very original ideas on how your office can make all this happen. 
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important. We'll rebuild the wheel 
cylinders and disc brake calipers to 


THIS IS NO TIME 





FOR A BRAKE DOWN 


This is the time to check your 
brakes. Or better yet, come to Sears 
and we'll check them for you. 

We'll inspect your brakes and give 
you a written estimate for any work 
you need. 

If you need a complete brake job, 
we'll install quality brake shoes on 
your drum brakes (pads on your disc 
DrOKes), new front oil oars. and new 





At Sears, sone: 2-wheel brake job for your car, including cslnitnarudieadvadiadies 
and a (something many repair shops don't pee kde is just $69.99. 


Prices apply only to the continental United States. 
hold down and return springs. 
We'll also turn and true the drums 
and/or rotors. 

We'll clean, inspect and repack 
wheel bearings, adjust the emergency 
brake, flush and bleed the hydraulic 
system and replace the fluid. 

Andif you care about getting your 
money's wort th, this next point is very 


= Thats some 


give youd Sears 
Limited Warranty. Itsays if your Sears 
brake a or disc pads wear out 


You can count on 


help make sure your broke job is 
complete , 





thing some 

places charge 

extra for 
Then we'll 

give yourbrakes 

a road test. Sears mechanics can 
Finally well ation Gener 

working day. 


within 25,000 miles, we'll 
either furnish replace- 
ments, free, or refund 
the money you paid for 
parts. If Sears did the 
original installation, you 
pay only a pro-rated 
labor charge to install 
the replacements. 

It takes a lot of confi- 
dence to offer a war- 
ranty like that. And we 
have it. Confidence in 
our mechanics ‘train- 
ing. Confidence in our 
parts’ quality. 

Yet at Sears, a com- 
plete 2-wheel brake jolb 
for your car is just $69.99. Additional 
partsand oo if required, ao an 
additional cost. Gualsea 

But there's never an 
extra charge for 
confidence. 
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coast road between Damur and Si- 
don when he was caught in an Is- 
raeli naval bombardment. An ex- 
ploding shell wounded him severely 
in the leg. In shock from the loss of 
blood, he was taken to a Palestinian 
hospital, then transferred to the 
American University Hospital in 
Beirut, where his leg was surgically 
pieced together and encased in 
a steel skeleton cast. At week's 
end doctors were hopeful of a full 
recovery. 

When the hostilities began, Bei- 
rut Bureau Chief Roberto Suro was 





ALetter from the Publisher 


eporting a shooting war, no matter how historic or dra- 
matic the conflict, involves less glory than sheer danger. 
Last week, on the first day of the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, 
TIME Photographer Barry Iverson was heading south on the 


Lebanon, ordinarily a 90-min. flight but now, with Beirut’s 
airport closed, a grueling, scrambling 24-day ordeal. Middle morning, one of the three main waves of the Israeli invasion 
East Bureau Chief William Stewart, returning to Beirut from 
an overnight visit to Syria, drove along the steep, twisting Da- 


mascus Highway. “As Bureau Driver Salim Karami and I 
went along the narrow road,” he recalled, ‘“‘we were constant- 





ly forced to the side to make way for the Syrian Ist Armored 
Division to pass through to Lebanon’s Bekaa Valley.” Two 
days later, TIME Cairo Bureau Chief Robert C. Wurmstedt, 
with the Beirut airport still shut down, hired a taxi for the 
three-hour drive from Damascus, dodging Syrian tanks on the 
ground and hearing Israeli jets overhead. Reaching the 
Lebanese capital, he found a city filled with rumors, refugees 


DAVID RUBINGER 





Israeli Defense Minister Sharon, left, talks with Halevy 


and fear. 

Jerusalem Correspondent David 
Halevy was in Washington D.C., 
while TIME Photographer David Ru- 
binger was on assignment in Spain 
But both hurried back to Israel to join 
TIME's Robert Slater. who was cover- 
ing the political action in Jerusalem 
Within hours they were in the battle 
zone. Rubinger photographed Halevy 
interviewing Israeli Defense Minister 
Ariel Sharon at a forward military 
command post. One reporter found 
himself in the right place, right from 
the start. TIME’s Leroy Aarons had 


on vacation in Athens, Greece. Quickly, he headed back to been dispatched protectively by Jerusalem Bureau Chief David 


Aikman to Metulla; Israel’s northernmost town. On Sunday 


force came rumbling through Metulla. 
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haunting. It has be- 
come a fable of civili- 
zation’s end in the late 
20th century. 
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1. Let’s not phase out incentive 


Funny how quickly some people forget the significant little details of 
history. Since the phasing out and later termination of price controls on 
crude oil and petroleum products, we have seen an upsurge in U.S. 
drilling activity and a moderation in petroleum prices. A recent New 
York Times editorial says Jimmy Carter should get the lion’s share of 
the credit because of his “brave and dramatic” policy determination to 
let crude oil controls expire gradually over 30 months. 

Well now, as Al Smith said: “Let's look at the record.” Decontrol, as 
advanced by former President Carter, was not the decontrol program 
as agreed to by Congress and accelerated by President Reagan. What 
Mr. Carter first asked for was a “crude oil equalization tax” in exchange 
for letting U.S. oil prices rise to the levels charged by foreign producers. 
Under this plan, the U.S. Treasury would have collected all increases 
generated by higher oil prices. When the Senate would have none of 
that. he returned with his “windfall profits tax” as the price for allowing 
domestic oil to reach world levels. This would have given the federal 
and state governments about 89 percent of the price increases. 

The major defect of both these plans was the establishment of a 
confiscatory tax on oil not yet discovered—a clear disincentive to 
search for new, secure domestic oil. Congress—wisely—rejected this 
approach by passing legislation with a much lower tax on undiscov- 
ered oil and in 1981 lowered that tax further. By these actions, Congress 
recognized the vital role incentives play in attracting new investmentto 
the search for petroleum reserves. 

It may not be critically important who now gets the political credit for 
the spurt of drilling activity and increased production that accompanied 
decontrol. But the record should show that it was Ronald Reagan who 
acted boldly and decisively to complete the decontrol process. Whatis 
also important is an understanding by the public that decontrol with 
incentives produced the healthy production spurt. Decontrol in which 
government would have derived nearly all the benefit, as proposed by 
President Carter, would have been simply an onerous additional tax 
burden. 

The “windfall profits tax,” may we remind, never had anything to do 
with profits. It is an excise tax levied on production and based 
approximately on the difference between an arbitrary base price and 
the market price being paid for foreign oil. When the tax was being 
debated, Mobil argued that, if there had to be such a levy in order to 
achieve gradual decontrol, it should, at least, not be imposed on oil yet 
to be found. Nobody could know in advance the cost of finding and 
producing undiscovered oil, we said. 

Asitturned out, the “windfall profits tax” enactedin1980 came closer 
to the principle we advocated. Old oil carried a 70-percent impost on 
the difference between an arbitrary base price and world price. On 
newly discovered oil, the tax rate was a lower 30 percent. 

Even that extra margin provided the explorationists with incentive. 
And explore they have. From barely 10,400 wells drilled in 1979, the 
figure jumped to more than 15,300 in 1981. Industry sources estimate 
that domestic crude oil production is 700,000 barrels a day higher than 
it would have been if price controls had not been ended. 

Last summer, amid general recognition that incentives did indeed 
produce results, Congress changed the “windfall profits tax” on newly 
foundoii to reduce it by 2" percenteach year untit it reaches 15 percent 
in 1986. 

All this should, incidentally, be an important lesson to remember if 
the Administration and Congress decide to accelerate the deregula- 
tion of natural gas. Any new tax on deregulated gas production must 
allow the needed economic incentive to bring on stream new gas 
supplies. The alternative, as always, is shortage. 
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CHILDREN GROWING UP WITHOUT THEIR FATHERS 
SHOULD BE ABLE TO LIVE WITHOUT THEIR MOTHERS 100. 






No matter how good a job you 
are doing raising your children 
without your husband, you could 
be failing to provide them with 
something essential—insurance 
on your own life. 

Many women who are heads 


of the house neglect it. Yet it’s even 


more crucial for women raising 

children alone. Because if you're 
not around, many opportunities 
for your children won't be either. 


METROPOLITAN 


£1982 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co,, New York, N.' 


Metropolitan has been helping 
single parents like you for many 
years. We have many different 
policies to fit your needs. One we 
have recently introduced is called 
Whole Life Plus. 


Whole Life Plus can actually give 


your family up to one-third more 
benefit protection than we offered 
before for the same premium pay- 
ment. And Whole Life builds 

up cash values which you can use 


ealth/Auto/Home/Retirement 


for emergencies. 

So call us soon. Metropolitan 
representatives understand 
the problems of being a single 
parent. We'll make sure that an 
insecure future won't be one 
of them. 


: a 
Metropolitan 
Insurance Cena S| 


REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 
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Falklands War 


To the Editors: 

The British should be admired for 
their pluck. At great cost, they are doing 
the world a service. In the future, ambi- 
tious military dictators will think twice 
before invading [May 31]. 

Lealand Bell 
Paducah, Ky. 


The British may win the war, but con- 


| sidering the patriotic fervor of the Argen- 


tines, the Falklands will always be a pain 

for Britain. Don’t cry for Argentina. In 

the long run, this war may signal the 
emergence of these proud people. 

Narciso M. Tantingco 

San Francisco 


You mentioned “the failure of diplo- 
macy” to resolve the Falklands dispute. 
Yet you did not note the possibility of an 
economic solution, which would have 
been cheaper. If every family in the is- 





lands had been given a million dollars to 
relocate, it would have saved men, ships, 
planes—and face—for everyone. Big 
Business is able to battle this way without 
bloodshed; why couldn't nations be equal- 
ly civilized? 

Ralph A. Lewin 

La Jolla, Calif. 


Neither side can claim moral righ- 
teousness; both merit a resounding boo. 
For Britain to consider the islanders’ 
views in determining sovereignty is like 
asking white ranchers to resolve Indian 


land claims with the U.S. Government. | 


And for Argentina to occupy the islands, 

which are more than 400 miles from the 
mainland, is diplomatic insanity. 

Robert E. Vadas 

Idaho Springs, Colo. 


I object to the letter from Filippo 
Bosco in which he implies that a number 
of national groups in the U.S. do not sup- 
port the British. As a black from Jamaica, 
I had considerable contact with the Brit- 











Letters 


ish in my early days. I thank them for a 

better education than I would have re- 

ceived in this country. They were fair, de- 
cent and just. 

Gerald J. Sykes 

Detroit 


If the Falklands suggest anything, it is 
that people do not improve. Only weap- 
Ons improve. 

Thomas Smith 
San Diego 





Spielberg’s Creations 

We are blessed that Steven Spielberg 
{May 31] has the means to share his in- 
credible imagination with us. He has done 
much to stimulate thoughts of adventure, 
love and wonder in many who have for- 

gotten these aspects of living. 
Thomas M. Loushine 
Lawrence, Kans. 


It is a relief to know that the art of 
film making still exists in the creative 
mind of Steven Spielberg. He has raised 
himself above the industry's inflated egos 
and bloated budgets to show that there’s 
some glitter left in Hollywood. 

Lisa G. Shillingburg 
Oklahoma City 


The next time I dissuade my three- 
year-old from some artistic endeavor be- 
cause it’s messy, I’m going to think of 
Leah Spielberg making cherries jubilee in 
a pressure cooker for Steven so he could 
film the explosion. 

Delight D. Hifferen 
Portland, Me. 


Spare us any more attempts to find se- 
riousness in the fantasies of Steven Spiel- 


| berg. His influence on American movies 


has been disastrous and has unfortunately 

convinced industry executives that only 

films using gadgetry and cheap shocks 
will be successful. 

Philip Berroll 

Los Angeles 


TIME has made E.T. and me very 
happy. However, a comment slipped in 
that is unfair to Tobe Hooper, the director 
of Poltergeist. 1 am quoted as indicating 
that I took over the project. While I was 
creatively involved in the entire produc- 
tion, Tobe Hooper alone was the director. 

Steven Spielberg 
Los Angeles 





Life in the Red 


“The American Way of Debt” [May 
31] would be amusing if not so tragic. It is 
stupefying that educated young people 
making $40,000 a year can wind up ina fi- 
nancial mess. Despite their college de- 
grees, they have no values, no priorities, 
no common sense. 

Henry Goldstein 
Vineland, N.J. 





- 


Your article was dynamite! But did 
you ask any of these seemingly affluent 
people what is the largest single item in 
their annual budget? I'll bet they pay the 
IRS enough to make their housing, food 
and amusement expenditures look puny. 

Mrs. James F. Crane 
San Antonio 


At 1 a.m., after reading your story on 
debt, I got out of bed, paid the local town 
taxes (two days before 4% late interest 
was due), settled the Visa statement and 
even wrote a check to Sears. You scared 
me. I’m grateful. 

Nancy J. Ericson 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y. 


The Fair Debt Collection Practices | 
Act does allow debtors who are subject to 
undue harassment to sue and recover pu- 
nitive damages up to $1,000. But the act 
applies only to professional debt collec- 
tors who are settling someone else’s bill. It 
does not regulate the conduct of creditors 
who are collecting their own debt. 

Douglas J. Whaley, Professor of Law 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 


You fail to come down hard on com- 
panies and retailers that make credit too 
readily available. Many businesses ne- 
glect to check the payment histories of 
people seeking charge privileges or fail to 
set reasonable credit limits. While each 
person has to accept responsibility for the 
way in which he handles his bills, the 
companies are also partly to blame for the 
way in which they issue credit, 

Douglas E. Anders 
Midland, Mich. 


You refer to the “traditional rudeness 
of the collector.” That phrase should be 
changed to the “rudeness of the debtor,” 
who takes advantage of new remedies to 
avoid or stall payment. 

Mildred Miller 
Westport, Conn, 








Pity the Plagiarist 

Gabrielle Napolitano could easily 
have avoided the lifetime label of plagia- 
rist by choosing not to plagiarize [May 31]. 
The thief who is found with another per- 
son’s possessions cannot claim, as Napoli- 
tano did, that a “technical error” was 
committed. 

Napolitano has been caught with 
someone else’s words. Because the stolen 
items in her case are less material than a 
stereo system or silverware, are they less 
the rightful property of their author? 

Michele Margetts 
New Haven, Conn. 





Supporting Gabrielle Napolitano | 
would erode academic principles. Other 
students under equal stress complete as- 
signments without adopting other peo- 
ple’s words as their own. If plagiarism is 
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Now100% lowest in tar 
Now you know. 


Ww two different 


brands of cigarettes 
claim to be the lowest in tar, 
it's time to draw the line. 

There is only one 

lowest 100s and it's Now. A 
lot of people have been 
confused because Carlton's 
been advertising itself as the 
lowest for a very long time. 
But times have changed. 
And so have tar levels. 


Sve? &1 REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO 


The chart at the right 
tells it all. Now 100s Soft 
Pack at 2 mg contains half 





the tar of Carlton 100s 
Soft Pack filter at 4 mg. 

For a tar conscious 
smoker who's drawing the 
line against higher tar 
cigarettes, there's only one 
answer to the question 
about who's the lowest 100s. 
It's Now. 


NUMBERS DON'T LIE. NOW 100s 
ARE LOWER THAN CARLTON 100s. 


; 100's..|100's 2. 100's ». 
NOW 2mg 


‘CARLTON 4mg 


Competitive tar levels reflect Dec 81 FIC Report 


— 








Less than 


2mg_ |0.5mg 





Less than 


3mg_ | 0.5mg 


Sivest 


The lowest in tar of all brands. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





BOX 80's: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, BOX 100's: less than 0.5 ma, “tar”, 
less than 0.05 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. ‘81; SOFT PACK 85's 
FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, SOFT PACK 100's FILTER, 

MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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first 400 character d 


Because the world is 


Until now, if'a business needed a printer with a wide range of scientific 
or multilingual characters, the choices were severely limited. And so was 
the print quality. Prices for these machines are a And reliability is low. 

; a But now Diablo introduces the 630 ECS" printer. 
™ The first 400 character daisy wheel printer in the 
world. For technical, legal, or multilingual business 
applications, no other 











er comes close. It’s the est In diesem Falle haben wir 
alternative to twin daisy ase(or¥u0) 
wheels and multi-pass ma- zu tun, sodag die Gleichu 
‘ werden kann: 
= lida elie... trix systems. . 
The highest character count. F(t)= } [(1/2n0) 


y=" 
Obwohl oblige Ableitung b¢ 
ist,t erstellt sie in erst 
das sich im Untersuchungsg? 


Only the Diablo 630 ECS gives you true ex- 
tended character set applications on one print 
wheel. Printing at 33 cps average English 
text, the durable new print wheels 
developed by Diablo do more than 
just increase character count. 
They provide real compati- 
bility hae the system 
screen and the page. 

What the host shows, 
Diablo prints. Without 
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Type shown not actual size 





ouncesthe _ 
aisy wheel printer. 


nt as simple as ABC. 


changing wheels. Even if it’s F () ~ n (t) € ~”*v, for scientific applications. 
Or a combination 10 or 12 pitch or italic type for legal applications. 


Fluent in many me S. 
International business languages frequently call for hundreds of charac- 


ters. Now, companies who use Teletex or any West European language can 
rely on a Diablo printer to do the work. And to do it without changi 


on oe the print wheel. 

it den Umstanden | The new 630 ECS has the same letter-perfect 
§ print quality and long-lasting reliability our 
3.4 wie folgt umformuliert customers have learned to expect from Diablo. 


Find out more. 

oe would like to know more about the 
| ee tape Diablo 630 ECS, send in this coupon today. 
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Science. The Great Adventure 


Science. It's a world that's too much with us to let it go by unnoticed, unre- 
ported. For it is how we live, what we do with our imagination. It is tech- 
nology, medicine, psychology, genealogy. It is genetics, phonetics, zoology, 
biology. It is outer space and universe. It is mysteries: some revealed, others 
still hidden. It is the vastness of nature of questions asked and answers 
applied. It is a great adventure, a voyage of discovery. And DISCOVER is 
Time Incorporated’s newest newsmagazine—a journal of all the sciences, 
of what scientists are doing and thinking, of what it portends now and to- 
morrow. DISCOVER. It's written for non-scientists who nonetheless intend 
to know the news of science. It's powerful writing and unforgettable pic- 
tures. It's revealing, challenging, fascinating. Join us now. To subscribe call 


toll-free today: 1-800-621-8200 
074253 


DISCOVER 


THE NEWSMAGAZINE OF SCIENCE 


DROUGHT, USA. 
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only a technical error, why should stu- 
dents discipline themselves to complete a 
term paper? 
Tammy Lynn Gray 
Wyomissing, Pa 


Double-Edged Words 
As a teacher of semantics, I was 
pleased to read your Essay “Watching 
Out for Loaded Words” [May 24]. My stu- 
dents approach the study of the power of 
words as though they are rediscovering a 
world they thought they knew. As chil- 
dren they learned that sticks and stones 
would break their bones but words would 
never hurt them. In my class they learn 

otherwise 

Vicki Hamer 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colo 


Contrary to those people who decry 
the additional connotative meaning of 
words, I see the “loaded” quality in words 
as one of the great beauties of language. 
These rich subtleties are what make lan- 
guage a highly descriptive and meaning- 
ful tool of communication 

James D. Cross 
Woodberry Forest, Va 


Speed at Any Price 
I laud the determination auto racers 
display at the Indy 500 [May 31]. lama 
spectator who does not get pleasure from 
watching fiery wrecks or drivers die. It’s 
the love of speed, the exhilaration, the 
sound and smell of the track that attract 

racing worshipers. 

Kerry J. Stehlik 
Milwaukee 


Auto racing is like downhill skiing 
The competitor must combat his sur- 
roundings. When the racer strays past his 
limits, nature reacts and a tragedy often 
occurs. The spectators who observe these 
sports are thrill seekers and prefer to see 
nonviolent events. However, the violence 
in hockey, football and boxing is the re- 
sult of man against man. The fans loudly 
cheer the contestants on. When injury re- 
sults here, it is inexcusable 

Christopher M. Goodman 
Cambridge, Mass 


Tom Callahan’s description of auto- 
racing “ghouls” illustrates the American 
fascination with violence. But printing ac- 
tion photos of Gordon Smiley being killed 
and lying dead on the pavement caters to 
the sickness that your article condemns. 

John D. Huber I] 


Marion, lowa 


Author’s Collectibles | 

Having just dumped all my old galleys 
to make room for a word-processing sys- 
tem, J.D. Reed's report on their possible 





value [April 26] caused me acute distress 
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Letters 








| Thunderbolt II [May 24] shocked me. 


| withstand small arms and other antiair- 


| the Tactical Air Command is not as excit- 


| evening feeding the cat. 


.and provoked thoughts about the elec- 
tronic future. 

When, 18 years ago, I was writing 
2001: A Space Odyssey, the original arti- 
fact was a messy manuscript, which had 
at least been touched by human hand. 
What's the going rate in the rare-book 
trade for Odyssey 1/—a 5-in. diskette (sin- 
gle side, soft sector, single density, rein- 
forced hole ...)? Until I know, I won't 
press the erase button. 

Arthur C. Clarke 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 





Praise for A-10 


The critical comments on the A-10 


The mission assigned this plane is one of 
the toughest and most dangerous in the 
history of air warfare. The A-10s will fly 
at treetop levels, where faster aircraft like 
the F-16 lack the turning ability to avoid 
hills, trees and other obstructions. At this 
low altitude, the A-10 must be able to 


craft fire while destroying targets quickly. 
Its survivability is second to none. 

A/C Scott R. Wilson 

George AFB, Calif. 


Many of us in the infantry feel the 
A-10 is our most important defensive 
weapon against Soviet armor. Naturally, 


ed about ground-support aircraft as we in 
the infantry. 

Bernard G. Ehrlich 

Colonel, U.S.A. 

Bedford Village, N.Y. 


As a technician who has worked on 
an A-10, I can vouch for its fine qualities 
and ease of maintenance. Every pilot I 
have talked to has been thrilled with the 
way the aircraft handles. We don’t have 
enough of these planes. 

Richard S. Martin 
Cerritos, Calif. 





Sex and Overtime 

Like Sociologist Frangois de Singly, 
who has studied how marriage affects ca- 
reers [May 31], I have observed that a 
large percentage of married men and sin- 
gle women tend to work overtime. Instead 
of attributing this behavior to a desire for 
career advancement, I have concluded 
that some married men would rather stay 
in the office than face whatever domestic 
problems may exist at home. Many single 
women, on the other hand, dread going 
home to an empty apartment to spend the 


Rosalind H. Wolfe 
Burbank, Calif. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Israel Strikes at 
The P.L.O. 


| But But the attack may make peace more remote 


They all knew it was 
coming. The only ques- 
tion was when. For 
months, the attackers 
had looked forward to 


the day with a kind of 


grim relish, and the de- 
fenders with a growing 

sense of defiance. Israel had actually 
massed its invasion forces four times near 
its northern border with Lebanon, then 
each time aborted a strike. But when the 
Israeli Cabinet finally gave Defense Min- 
ister Ariel Sharon the go-ahead for the at- 
tack at 11 a.m. on a sunny Sunday morn- 
ing in Galilee, the impact was stunning, 
and the portents were both uncertain and 
ominous 

Suddenly, the explosive Middle East, 
the cockpit of global tensions, was em- 
broiled once again in a spreading war 
with no definable limits, with no predict- 
able outcome and with potentially tragic 
consequences. The attack, undertaken de- 
spite the strong opposition of the Reagan 
Administration, starkly revealed anew 
how little influence the U.S. has over its 
ally, Israel. The assault also raised the 
specter of a U.S.-Soviet confrontation in 
the Middle East 

The Israeli onslaught—in effect a 
blitz—was interrupted at week’s end by 
an uneasy cease-fire. By then at least 
60,000 troops, led by more than 500 tanks, 
had swept across the 63-mile-long Leba- 
nese border, then snaked steadily north 
on tortuous dirt roads. Their goal: to crush 
the strongholds of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization 

Within 48 hours, many of the P.L.O.’s 
fixed positions and much of its long-range 
Soviet-built artillery had been eliminated 
from southern Lebanon. But the P.L.O 
put up fierce resistance and remained an 
organized military force, confronting the 
Israelis in Sidon and Tyre while blocking 
their advance at Damur. Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin flew by heli- 
copter into 800-year-old Beaufort Castle, 
a stone-walled mountaintop fortress from 
which the P.L.O. had often directed fire at 
northern Israel 

As the Israelis pushed north, they be- 
gan first to skirmish and then to fight with 
Syrian troops that were deployed in north- 
ern Lebanon in 1976 as part of the Arab 


14 


Deterrent Force to separate warring left- 
and right-wing Lebanese factions. The Is- 
raelis were determined to end Syria’s abili- 
ty to assist the P.L.O. and attacked Syrian 
positions after publicly warning Damas- 
cus not to get involved in the fighting. A 
bitter confrontation ensued 

In one of the biggest air battles ever in 
the Middle East, more than 150 Israeli and 
Syrian jet fighters clashed in the skies over | 
Lebanon’s Bekaa Valley. The Israeli air- 
craft destroyed all of the SA-6 ground-to- 
air missiles that Israel had repeatedly 
threatened to obliterate. Israeli ground 
forces rolled to within two miles of the vital 
Damascus-to-Beirut highway, threaten- 
ing to sever Syria’s supply lifeline to its es- 
timated 30,000 troops in the Bekaa Valley 
and in Beirut 

Then, after its rapid advances, the Is- 
raeli drive stalled. Syria rushed some 
35,000 reinforcements into Lebanon 
P.L.O. guerrillas, operating in and around 
the coastal towns of Tyre, Sidon and Da- 
mur, mounted a stubborn defense. Armed 
Palestinians and left-wing militia were 
holed up in thousands of apartments in 
west Beirut, vowing to resist to the death 
Warned P.L.O. Spokesman Bassam Abu 
Sherif: “They can raid and shell Beirut un- 
til they destroy this city, but the Israelis 
will never enter Beirut. We will fight street 
to street, house to house, and we will defeat 
Begin in Beirut.” Indeed, the P.L.O. had 
put up stiffer resistance at many points 
than the Israelis may have expected, and 
the closer Israeli columns got to Beirut the 
bloodier the fighting became. This pres- 
sure, plus the success in its major goals and 
increasing international protests, may 
have been what led Israel to call for a 
cease-fire with the Palestinian guerrillas 
as the week ended 

What had led Israel to defy the US., 
chance the intervention of the Soviet 
Union and launch an expedition that 
may make it harder for Jerusalem to work 
out a lasting political settlement with the 
Palestinians? The Begin government de- 
cided to take the risk because of a deep- 
seated desire to try to eliminate the P.L.O 
as a power in neighboring Lebanon 

In 1978, after being repeatedly shelled 
A tank rumbles across a barbed-wire fence at 
the border and on into southern Lebanon 












nie <= . . ——* i > JS 5 = 
Israeli column along the coast near Damur gets ready to move toward Beirut 


Bombed-out building in Tyre; Israeli tank goes up in flames near Beirut airport 








»| northern Israel. Astonishingly, only one 
| person died: an elderly man who had a 
heart attack 


| inflicting some 500 casualties. The P.L.O 


' Lebanon Invasion 


by P.L.O. artillery and infiltrated by 
P.L.O. commandos, Israel had crossed 
into southern Lebanon and chased the 
P.L.O. forces north of the Litani River, 18 
miles beyond the Israeli border. Despite 
the presence of some 7,000 U.N. peace- 
keeping forces (UNIFIL) sent into southern 
Lebanon in 1978 to help preserve a fragile 
peace (see box), the P.L.O. was able to set 
up a stronghold in Tyre, outside UNIFIL’s 
jurisdiction, from which it could shell 
northern Israel. A year ago, a top Begin 
aide boasted that one day Israel would so 
cripple the P.L.O. that its leaders would be 
comparable to “the White Russians who 
sat in Paris cafés after the Bolshevik 
revolution.” 

Sharon had long wanted to destroy the 
P.L.O.’s bases, weapons and supplies. He 
thought, perhaps wishfully, that the P.L.O 
would unite with other Palestinians in 
Jordan (more than 60% of the country’s | 
2.2 million inhabitants are Palestinian) to | 
overthrow King Hussein and create a Pal- 
estinian state less threatening to Israel 
The Sharon plan also envisioned uniting 
the forces of Major Sa’ad Haddad, Israel’s 
Lebanese surrogate who is encamped with 
his forces in a 600-sq.-mi. buffer zone 
along the Israeli border in southern Leba- 
non, with the Christian Phalangists in the 
north. The combined Christian forces, in 
Sharon’s scheme, would take over the cen- 
tral government and restore what Sharon 
calls “a free Lebanon.” This government 
would presumably get the Syrians to 
withdraw 

For months, Sharon had been re- 
strained by the Israeli Cabinet from 
launching an attack into Lebanon. But 
then came the incident that provided the 
pretext for the invasion. Radical anti- | 
P.L.O. Palestinian hitmen gravely wound- 
ed Israel’s Ambassador to Britain, Shlomo 
Argov, in London on Thursday, June 3 
The Israeli air force promptly retaliated 
by bombing P.L.O. strongholds in Beirut, 


artillery and rocketeers blasted back, hurl- 
ing at least 500 rounds of explosives into 23 
towns and villages in the Galilee area of 





n Friday night, the Israeli Cabi- 
net met secretly in Begin’s office 
in Jerusalem. Another Cabinet 
session Saturday night completed 


| the decision. Sharon would have his war 


Despite the Israeli massing of troops, 
weapons and vehicles in staging areas 


| carved into the hills and valleys of north- 
| ern Galilee, the timing of the attack into 


Lebanon was a well-kept secret. Lieut 
General William Callaghan, commander 
of UNIFIL, was astonished when he 
walked into the forward headquarters of 
the Israeli Northern Command in Zefat 
on Sunday morning. He had come to dis- 
cuss a U.N. Security Council resolution 
calling for an end to the P.L.O.-Israeli 
barrages across the border. But there he 
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| Beaufort Castle, with the goal of 











found Lieut. General Rafael Eitan, the Is- | 


raeli Chief of Staff. Eitan had a discon- 
certing announcement: Israel would in- 
vade Lebanon in 28 minutes. Callaghan 
argued futilely against the decision. 

From before noon until after dark, the 
long columns of Israeli armor and trucks 
rumbled past Misgav Am, Kefar Giladi, 
Kefar Yuval and Metullah. There was an 
epic, almost cinematic, quality to the pro- 
cession: huge Centurion tanks, armored 
personnel carriers, Jeeps armed with ma- 
chine guns, halftracks carrying antiair- 
craft guns, all bedecked with red bunting 
to make them easy for Israeli warplanes 
to identify. Behind them came communi- 
cations vans, supply trucks and ambu- 
lances. Finally, giant self-propelled 175- 
mm artillery pieces, which could destroy 
targets 23 miles ahead of the advancing 
caravans, lumbered along the narrow dirt 
roads, kicking up clouds of choking dust. 

The invading forces split into three 
separate attacking columns. One headed 
west, then north along the sea toward the 
P.L.O. strongholds of Rashidiyah and 
Tyre. The central column rolled toward 
the P.L.O. vantage point of 


pushing north along the western 
entrance to the Bekaa Valley 
and of blocking any attempt by 
the Syrians to move out of their 
occupied territory. The third 








column opened an eastern front, 
intending to clear the P.L.O. out 
of the 144-sq.-mi. zone in south- 
ern Lebanon that the Israelis 
call “Fatahland” because it is 
dominated by Al-Fatah, the mil- 
itary arm of the P.L.O, 
One potential problem for 
invaders was whether 


the ln 
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UNIFIL’s troops would try to stop them. Is- 
raeli soldiers were under orders not to 
shoot at the peace keepers. Callaghan had 
instructed his contingents, according to a 
U.N. report, “to block advancing forces. 
take defense measures and stay in their 
positions until their safety was seriously 
imperiled.” Most of his soldiers apparent- 
ly had no difficulty deciding that they 
were immediately “imperiled.” The Israe- 
lis moving toward Beaufort Castle passed 
UNIFIL posts fortified only with ironic 
signs: U.N. ZONE: ARMED PERSONNEL DO 
NOT ENTER. 

Still, UNIFIL managed to delay a few 
of the Israeli units. A small group of 
Nepalese troops stubbornly refused to 
clear Khardala Bridge on the Litani 
River so that Israeli tanks detouring 
from the main central advance could 
pass. Drivers of some 100 Israeli tanks 
were finally ordered simply to overrun 
the blockade, pushing the Nepalese 
aside. On the coastal road, another UNI- 
FIL unit set up roadblocks. The unit 
watched helplessly as the Israeli tanks 
pointed their barrels menacingly at 


Palestinian soldier killed at his gun position 












| ahead. 
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then bulldozed 








them without firing, 

The bulk of the easternmost column 
rolled steadily ahead through the hilly 
country, encountering no early P.L.O. re- 
sistance. Crossing the Litani River at | 
Akia Bridge, the Israelis moved past a 
P.L.O. guardhouse abandoned so recently 
that a coffeepot was still warm. 


head of the central column, Is- 

raeli jets had been bombing the 

town of Nabatiyah for several 

hours. A Skyhawk fighter, hit by 
a P.L.O. SA-7 missile, burst into an or- 
ange ball of flame. The pilot, Captain 
Aharon Achiaz, parachuted to earth, 
where he was attacked by a group of vil- 
lagers. Then he was taken by P_L.O. guer- 
rillas and rushed off to Beirut. There he 
appeared at a press conference, where he 
smilingly declared: “I have been treated 
very well. I am not afraid.” He was the | 
first Israeli pilot shot down in combat 
since the 1973 war. 

The coastal assault began swiftly as 
the invading column, including some 100 
tanks and an equal number of 
personnel carriers, closed in on 
the port of Tyre. At the same 
time, Israeli landing craft and 
helicopters surprised the defend- 
ers by placing troops and even 
tanks as far north as the Zahrani 
River, 30 miles north of the bor- 
der. P.L.O. guerrillas held their 
positions as long as they could 
and then dispersed. Some stayed 
in Tyre, while others went to ref- 
ugee camps or into the hills to do 
battle as small guerrilla units. | 

At home in Israel, civilians 
set up kiosks along the main 
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roads leading to the border to give 
traveling soldiers food and drink. 
But the police soon regretfully 
closed down the kiosks: they were 
causing too many auto accidents. In 
Jerusalem, radio stations broke reg- 
ular programming to play pre-1948 
Zionist folk songs and stayed on the 
air round the clock. Residents 
walked the streets with transistor 
radios clutched to their ears. On the 
hour, passengers in buses and shop- 
pers in stores fell silent, listening to 
the news summaries. Most of the 
news was good, 

On Monday, the clearing oper- 
ation moved swiftly on the eastern 
flank. For the first time, however, | 
Israeli forces met Syrian patrols in 
minor skirmishes. In both Tyre and 
Sidon, the Israelis dropped leaflets 
warning residents to avoid the 
ground and air attacks by assembling on 
the beaches. International Red Cross 
workers and U.N. officials in Beirut were 
hardly equipped to care for the thousands 
of new refugees. 








MiG-23s was shot down. The Palestinian 
news agency WAFA complained bitterly 
that “with overwhelming military superi- 
ority and unlimited U.S. backing, Israel 
has the capability to reach almost any ter- 


On Tuesday, the Israeli Knes- 
= set took its first vote on Begin’s in- 
*vasion decision. For months the 
= legislators had bickered about how 
to deal with the P.L.O. But with the 
military news encouraging and the 
nation rallying with patriotic fer- 
vor, a no-confidence resolution on 
the war introduced by the three- 
member Communist faction lost, 94 
to 3. Addressing the Knesset, the 
Prime Minister spoke more slowly 
than usual and with evident sad- 
ness. Begin declared that Israel did 
not want “one square millimeter of 
Lebanese territory” and would not 
harm the Syrian forces unless they 
© attacked Israeli troops. He also 
vowed that the fighting would stop 
once Israel had secured a 25-mile 
buffer zone in southern Lebanon. 
“All we want is that our citizens in 
Galilee shall no longer have to suffocate 
in bomb shelters day and night and shall 
be free from the terror of sudden death by 
Katyushas [Soviet-made rockets], he 
said. When Begin asserted that “terrorism 


win 


The Israeli air force resumed bombing 
runs on P.L.O. enclaves in Beirut. When 
Syrian jets tried to intercept the Israeli air- 
craft, they had no success. One of their 


blamed 





Subtle like a Bulldozer 


Ww hatever the outcome, it will surely be remembered as his 
war: no other Middle East conflict had so unmistakably 
borne the stamp of one man. He had been spoiling for the fight 
against the Palestine Liberation Organization since he became 
Defense Minister last August. He had intensively lobbied 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin and his Cabinet to approve 
it. He aggressively directed every logistical detail of it. And, in 
the end, Ariel (“Arik”) Sharon, 54, will reap the rewards, or the 
blame, for the success or failure of the enterprise. The stakes 
were high: Sharon hopes to become Prime Minister of Israel 
one day. But brinkmanship has always been his game. As one 
veteran Israeli politician observed last week, “He may just pull 
it off. If he does, it will make him a hero.” 

Sharon’s strategic conduct of the Israeli invasion won 
praise from military officials. After the Israeli air force success- 
the Syrian missiles that had been deployed in 


fully destroyed 
_ Lebanon’s Bekaa Valley for more than a year, some of his for- 


_ mer in the defense echelon quickly joined Sharon's 
camp. Said one general: “There is nobody right now who is 
fr core See creas bee coeere eee pet be nner 
hand.” Sharon’s unchallenged military authority, however, 
worried some political leaders. Said a veteran observer of the 
Israeli military scene: “The generals are afraid of him. He’s 
very much in charge. Begin too is totally dependent on Sharon 
and on his reporting of the way the war is going.” Added a La- 
bor politician: “My main concern is that there is no other pro- 
fessional military judgment being presented to Begin.” 

Sharon does not have a great store of credibility among Is- 
raeli politicians or, for that matter, among his military col- 
leagues. Throughout his long and controversial military career, 
he has rarely been far removed from the front pages, and more 
than once has been accused of insubordination. Israel’s first 
Prime Minister, David Ben-Gurion, was forced to make a pub- 
lic apology for a commando raid led by Sharon, then only 25, 


ritorial objective it desires.” The agency 


“the prevailing Arab impotence 
and international indifference or complic- 


ity” for the Israelis’ “freedom of action.” 


must be rooted out,”’ one of the Commu- 
nists yelled, “Your terror should be rooted 
out.” As the session went on, a voice over 
a Knesset loudspeaker urged anyone 





that killed scores of innocent Jordanians. Ben-Gurion castigat- 
ed Sharon for “his weakness of not telling the truth.” A few 
years later, Moshe Dayan, then chief of staff, considered court- 
martialing Sharon for defying orders and staging a paratroop 
maneuver during the 1956 Sinai campaign that cost the lives of 
dozens of Israeli soldiers. 

A former major general, Sharon is frequently called “the 
Bulldozer.” It suits both his girth (5 ft. 6 in., 235 Ibs.) and his 
autocratic style. He inspires extremes of emotion. To his ad- 
mirers, especially his troops, he is a brave and brilliant field 
commander who is not afraid to take risks, even at his peril. To 
his critics, among them many of his generals and Cabinet col- 
leagues, he is an arrogant and dangerously ambitious megalo- 
maniac with little or no respect for opposing points of view, 
much less democratic process. Said a senior Knesset member 
who attended meetings with Sharon last week: “If someone 
suggests another way of looking at things, he sweeps it away. 
He will say, “You're not very patriotic.’ ” 

Born to Russian immigrant farmers at K far Maalal in Isra- 
el’s Plain of Sharon (the family changed its name from Schein- 
erman), Sharon joined the underground Jewish defense force, 
Haganah, as a youth and fought with the group in Israel’s war 
of independence. He joined the army and rose rapidly through 
the ranks. But he acquired a reputation for brutality and unpre- 
dictability. When he came up for chief of staff in early 1973, 
Labor Party politicians passed him over. Embittered, Sharon 
quit the military and the party. When Egyptian soldiers 
crossed the Suez Canal in October 1973, Sharon returned to ac- 
tive duty. In an operation that was viewed by some as foolhar- 
See eee ery onto Peyvtian lines to establish an Is- 

raeli bridgehead on the western side of Suez. He was again 
accused of insubordination, but the maneuver proved to be the 
turning point of the war. 

Sharon was elected to the Knesset later that year on Be- 
gin’s Likud ticket, but his political fortunes only began to rise 
when the Likud coalition won the election in 1977. He was giv- 
en the post of Minister of Agriculture, and promptly threw all 
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wishing to give blood for Israeli sol- 
diers fighting in Lebanon to go toa 
fifth-fioor office. 

Meanwhile, the central column 
moving up the interior threatened 
to dislodge Syrian troops from their 
control of the Beirut-to-Damascus 
road. Israeli armored columns on 
the coast fought their way through 
Sidon and Damur, claiming to have 
gained control of both P.L.O.-dom- 
| inated towns. They were within ten 
miles of beleaguered Beirut. But be- 
hind them, P.L.O. combatants con- 
tinued to harass Israeli troops as- 
signed difficult mopping-up 
operations. 

From a distance, Beirut was still 
startlingly beautiful, although by 
now the city was truly embattled. 
There was a rumble of gunfire from 
Damur, the occasional scream of 
jets overhead and shouts of militia- 
men in the streets. But there was 
also a stillness about the city that comes 
with the approach of momentous events. 
The electricity was off in many areas of the 
city. Some quarters were without water. 
The telephone system had almost col- 
lapsed. Bread was scarce. At the few gas 
stations still open, drivers anxiously 
watched the skies as they waited in line. 

Slowly, quietly, the Syrians were slip- 







































P.L.O. antiaircraft gunners on beachfront south of Beirut 


ping away. They no longer manned the 
ubiquitous checkpoints that had moni- 
tored the city’s life for the past six years. 
One Syrian official who traveled about 
town in a black Cadillac left in ignomini- 
ous retreat. Along with him went the 
young Syrian guards who only a few days 
before had swaggered in the yard below 
his apartment. “The Israeli knife is not 





Sjust for us,” said Abu Ziad, a Pales- 
j tinian commando. “It is for the Syr- 
 Zians too. Let them go. I fight for my 
self-respect.” Young Palestinian 
zguerrillas and their allies took up 
their positions. Their mounted ma- 
chine guns and antiaircraft artillery 
pointed defiantly out over the Med- 
iterranean. They scanned the skies 
and waited. 

The Syrian stronghold in the 
Bekaa Valley remained the most se- 
rious problem for the Israelis. Their 
intelligence reports indicated that 
the Syrians had moved six more 
SA-6 batteries into the valley dur- 
ing the previous night. TIME Corre- 
spondent Roberto Suro came across 
a Syrian convoy and saw protrud- 
ing from a canvas cover missile 
warheads glistening in the soft light 
of a full moon. A new armored divi- 
sion was also moving up to rein- 
force one already in position. 

On Wednesday at 1:30 a.m., Sharon 
woke Prime Minister Begin in Jerusalem 
to warn him of these events. Recalled 
Sharon later in a TIME interview: “If we | 
would have tolerated that development, 
the Syrian armored forces would have 
consisted of 600 tanks protected by an ex- 
tensive missile umbrella. Their missile 
batteries fired at our planes. We had no 

















his energy into establishing new Jewish settlements in the oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. His object: to settle so many 
Israelis in the region that no Israeli government would ever be 
able to relinquish the territories. When Ezer Weizman resigned 
as Defense Minister in May 1980, Sharon wanted the job. But a 
cautious Begin decided to hold the portfo- 


ton did not like Israel’s sale of spare parts to Iran, and warned 
Sharon against invading Lebanon. At one point, Sharon lost 
his temper and began banging on the table and shouting. 
Weinberger coolly remarked to an aide, “Do you suppose Min- 
ister Sharon has taken a dislike to that table?” 

In a 90-minute interview last week 





lio himself. In a now famous remark, Be- 
gin said, “Sharon might surround the 
Prime Minister's office with tanks.” Be- 
gin’s narrow re-election victory in June 
1981 paved the way for Sharon’s appoint- 
ment to the defense ministry. 

He soon became the center of new 
controversy by cracking down harshly on 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
When riots broke out, many Israelis were 
appalled at the military’s heavyhanded 
response, personally directed by Sharon. 
Eighteen Palestinians were killed in the 
disturbances. Even as Palestinians began 
to fear that Israel was preparing to annex 
the territories, Sharon touted the notion 
that, because of its sizable Palestinian 
population, a de facto Palestinian state al- 
ready existed in Jordan. An opponent of 
the Camp David peace treaty, he remains 
adamant against any vestige of Palestin- 
jan automomy. 

Such views understandably make 
American policymakers nervous. Late 
last month, Sharon was at his dogmatic 
and unpleasant worst when he visited 
Washington to meet with Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger. The two military chiefs went over a list of touchy issues. 
Sharon said that he did not like the idea of new U.S. arms sales 
to Jordan, or American support for an axis between Jordan, 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Weinberger responded that Washing- 
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Sharon touring the battlefront 


with TIME Correspondent David Halevy, 
Sharon discussed the invasion of Lebanon. 
Said he: “What's happening is an immense 
blow to the Palestinian and international 
terror movement. Whatever the impact of 
our strike, it will take them a lot of time to 
reorganize and start operating again. The 
bigger the blow is and the more we damage 
the P.L.O. infrastructure, the more the Ar- 
abs in [the West Bank] and Gaza will be 
ready to negotiate with us and establish co- 
existence. I am not sure whether the de- 
struction of these organizations will con- 
vince ransom-paying Arab governments 
to abandon the P.L.O. I am convinced 
that the echo of this campaign is reaching 
into the house of every Arab family in [the 
West Bank] and Gaza.” 

But Sharon acknowledged that he ex- 
pects to face formidable political opposi- 
tion as a result of the invasion. The pros- 
pect does not daunt him: “I know my 
country and its problems. I know the 
armed forces. I shall continue to take care 
of Israel’s security to the best of my knowl- 
: edge and capability.” The moment the 
military campaign is completed and Israeli troops stop fighting, 
the internal political battle will begin. Sharon will undoubtedly 
be in the thick of it, trying to capture his party’s political leader- 
ship once Begin steps down. —By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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choice other than to approve a military 
operation to destroy the missile buildup.” 

That operation exploded with full 
fury on Wednesday afternoon. The Israe- 
lis attacked the Syrian missile sites and 
tank positions in two massive air strikes, 
using against Syria’s Soviet-built MiGs 
advanced U.S,-built F-15s and F-16s and 


more than 90 Israeli aircraft and 60 Syri- 
an jets whirled above the valley in super- 
sonic dogfights. So many planes were 
crisscrossing the sky that Syrian antiair- 
craft gunners often had to hold fire out of 
fear of hitting their own jets. Israel 
claimed that it had put all of the SA-6 
sites out of action and downed 29 Syrian 
aircraft while losing none of its own jets. 
Syria claimed that it lost only 16 planes, 
while knocking out 19 Israeli fighters. 
When the battle was over, Sharon called it 
“the turning point” in the invasion. 


n that same day, TIME Corre- 
Or: David Halevy accom- 





panied Sharon as he boarded a 

helicopter to fly to Damur, which 
his troops claimed to have taken but 
which was far from secure. A big coded 
map lay across Sharon’s knees, and he fol- 
lowed the path of the flight with a stubby 
finger. As the aircraft approached Da- 
mur, the pilots could not spot the head- 
| quarters of the commanding Israeli offi- 
cer. Sharon quickly identified the site for 
the pilots and then, when they still argued 
about the location, brusquely ordered 
them to land. 

Sharon had found the right spot. He 
ignored the Katyusha rockets that were 
exploding within 300 meters of the head- 
quarters. Dressed in rumpled khaki pants 
and a windbreaker, he climbed briskly up 
the steps to the third floor and out onto a 
flat roof. There he answered his officers’ 
questions about the rest of the operation 
and snapped out quick orders. “Are we 
going to enter Beirut?” asked a noncom. 
“No,” replied Sharon flatly. “We must 
stay away from Beirut.” He explained: “I 
shall avoid at all costs fighting a battle in- 
side the city of Beirut. The elimination of 
the terrorists’ headquarters inside the city 
should be carried out by the government 
of Lebanon.” 

Screaming over Beirut, Israeli jets 
dropped leaflets calling on the Palestin- 
ians and Syrians to leave the city and indi- 
cating which direction to take. In west Bei- 
rut, cars with public address systems 
began patrolling the streets, urging people 
not to panic and not to pick up the leaflets, 
which they claimed were contaminated. 
But, piled high with possessions, vehicles 
ranging from Volkswagen Beetles to luxu- 
rious Mercedes fled the city. 

On Friday morning, Israel stepped up 
its aerial bombardment of Beirut. In the 
heaviest assault of the entire invasion, Is- 
raeli jets sent pillars of smoke rising from 
targets that extended from south of the 
Beirut airport into the very heart of the 
capital's Palestinian-controlled west side. 





A-4 Skyhawks (see box). By Syrian count, | 
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Into the Wild Blue Electronically 


T= successful Israeli air strikes on Syrian SA-6 mobile missiles in Lebanon’s 
Bekaa Valley demonstrated that modern air war is as much a matter of com- 
puter array vs. computer array as man against man. 

The Israeli attacking force, more than 90 strong, featured U.S.-built F-15s 
and F-16s, two of the finest fighters in the world, flying electronic marvels. Both 
planes are equipped with a system called “head-up display,” or HUD; projected on 
the pilot’s windshield, in phosphorescent green and orange, is a mass of essential 
data, An F-15 pilot flashing over the Bekaa could have watched the plotted posi- 
tions of four separate enemy aircraft and also have been alerted by a flashing light 
and beeping in his headset if an SA-6 radar locked on to his jet. The F-15’s com- 
puterized electronic countermeasure (ECM) equipment would have taken over, 
perhaps electronically “disguising” the F-15 to Syrian radar, then determining 
which enemy threat was the most immediate. If a jet-propelled SA-6 were fired, 
traveling toward the Israeli plane at 2,000 m.p.h., the jet’s ECM would have singled 
it out for intense electronic jamming, trying to overcome the SAM’s own antijam- 
ming system to send the missile veering off course. If one of the Syrian MiG-21Is 
and MiG-23s had fired a Soviet Atoll missile at an Israeli attacker, the same ECM 
beaming might have “spoofed” the weapon and forced it harmlessly off course. 

When stalking Syrian fighters, an F-16 pilot, again using the HUD windshield 
images, had only to position a computer-generated “tracerline” over the MiG 
and fire his machine-cannon for one second; 100 20-mm rounds would have 
streaked toward the enemy jet. However, many of the downed MiGs were appar- 
ently hit by the latest model of the Sidewinder missile, which is being used effec- 
tively by British Sea Harriers in the Falkland Islands. The weapon adjusts its aim 
in flight with an extremely sensitive infrared homing system that guides the war- 
head toward the enemy jet at 1,650 m.p.h., faster than 95% of the planes in the 
Syrian air force. The new Sidewinders are so sensitive that they can lock in on the 
heat created by air friction on a jet’s surface. The Israeli Sidewinders, like most of 
the electronic equipment on the aircraft, are not standard US. issue: they have 
been adapted and improved in the light of experience gained by Israel's constant 
sorties over Lebanon since 1976. 

Israel’s air-to-ground missiles are also formidable examples of Star Wars 
electronics. The U.S.-built Shrike missiles are designed specifically to knock out 
ground-based antiaircraft batteries such as the SA-6s. From as far away as 25 
miles, the Shrikes’ radar-seeking device can be tuned precisely to the SAM’s fre- 
quency—probably recorded by Israeli drone planes flown over the area before the 
strikes, The Shrike missiles could then home on the target, effectively turning the 
enemy missile control system against itself. 

Some of the SAM sites were probably wiped out by Maverick air-to-surface 
missiles, or “smart” bombs, some of which are guided along a pinpoint beam of la- 
ser light to within a few feet of the target. They are comparatively slow, but still 
accurate. 

Syria’s MiG-21s, MiG-23s and MiG-25s, although relatively stripped-down 
export models, do have ECM gadgets, early-warning systems and air-to-air mis- 
siles. But their electronics are not as precise and powerful as the US.-Israeli 
counterparts. Israel also had available an even more powerful electronic back-up 
system: four U.S.-built E-2C Hawkeye surveillance planes, each able to track 250 
enemy aircraft up to 300 miles away. In addition, Israel’s pilots are among the 
best in the world. No fighter pilots have more intensive training—in ground 
practice with computerized simulators, in mock air battles against captured 
MiGs and in actual combat. If the Israeli claims that they destroyed 79 Syrian 
aircraft in last week’s battles while losing only one themselves are to be believed, 
the training has paid off. 
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Take off in a 
legend called 
Thunderbird. 


luxury. Whose very name is a 


comfort is aided by a richly 
appointed interior. 

Welcome to a legend called 
Thunderbird. Where your per- 
sonal driving environment is 
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your imagination. 
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keyless entry that locks and 
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§ pivoting front vent windows 
— a convenience so many 
cars have long forgotten. 

And now, consider a new 
kind of thunder. An optional 
3.8 liter V-6 with the power of 
Ford’s small V-8. It works in 
combination with an auto- 
matic overdrive transmission. 

Imagine all this available in 
one car. See your Ford Dealer 
to buy or lease a 1982 
Thunderbird... and let your 
flights of imagination come 
true. 
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| into a display of deadly fire- 


Israeli gunboats offshore and ar- 
tillery along the coast joined in 
the assault, which hit many ci- 
vilian targets. 

Israel and Syria agreed to a 
cease-fire that went into effect at 
noon, but attacks against the Pal- 
estinian forces and the ferocious 
pounding of Beirut continued 
virtually unabated. Many dense- 
ly populated sectors of the city 
were hard hit, including Pales- 
tinian refugee camps at its south 
end. Heavy fighting raged in and 
around Beirut airport. The bom- 
bardment went on through the 
night: illumination flares and the 
bright flashes of flak exploding 
in the air turned the night sky 


Palestinians resisting the Israeli beach landing at Khalde 











3 é At week’s end Israel and the 
* P.L.O. agreed toa cease-fire, and 
? for the first time in more than a 
= week the guns fell silent in the 
= Lebanese capital. But an official 
Israeli foreign ministry state- 
ment warned ominously that “if 
the terrorists continue their at- 
tacks, we will feel free to react 
with all our might.” The P.L.O. 
said it had agreed to the cease- 
fire in accordance with U.N. res- 
olutions that also call for an Is- 
raeli withdrawal from Lebanon. 
Lebanese sources, meanwhile, 
reported that the truce had been 
worked out in intensive tele- 
phone discussions involving Sau- 


Reagan and P.L.O. Chief Yasser 





works. Israeli pilots dumped 


| their empty fuel tanks over the 
| city, sending them crashing into cars and 


rooftops. “We are animals, animals,” cried 
a weeping Lebanese father, whose apart- 
ment building collapsed in a heap of rub- 
ble. “All we do is kill each other.” Then he 
tenderly picked up a charred bit of flesh 
and buried it in the ruins. 

The forces on all sides began to add 
up the painful costs of the Israeli blitz 
and the violent opposition to it. The 
P.L.O. claimed that its losses were light 


| but that at least 8,000 Palestinian and 


Lebanese civilians had been either 
killed or wounded. A Red Cross delega- 
tion from Beirut said that as many as 
1,500 civilians had died in Sidon alone. 
Israel conceded that more than 100 of 
its troops had died and that some 600 
had been wounded. Jerusalem also an- 
nounced the death of Major General 











“We will fight house to house, and we will defeat Begin in Beirut.” 


Yekutiel Adam. He was the highest- 
ranking Israeli officer ever killed in bat- 
tle. Syria provided no count of its losses, 
but they clearly were heavy. Said a Pal- 
estinian spokesman: “I saw their’ posi- 
tions in the mountains, and they have 
been slaughtered.” 

In the Syrian capital of Damascus, 
families were also burying the soldiers 
killed in Lebanon. Israeli crewmen of a 
tank who were captured in Lebanon 
agreed to put themselves and their war 
machine on display as Syrians fired guns 
into the air in a signal of triumph. If the 
Israelis had not submitted to the parade, 
said one Western diplomat, “they would 
never return to Israel. When this mess is 
all over, they will be exchanged, and they 
will stay alive. Isn’t that the name of this 
game: to stay alive?” 


Arafat. Israeli Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir asserted that the 
initiative for the agreement had been Isra- 
el’s. As fora withdrawal, he said, “I cannot 
imagine there will be a withdrawal before 
we crystallize the principles of the settle- 
ment and we obtain the goals that we set 
for ourselves.” 

But Lebanon’s agony was far from 
over. The country was still a tinderbox. 
Syria had more than doubled the number 
of its troops in Lebanon since the fight be- 
gan, and Sharon estimated that the Pales- 
tinians could still count on 15,000 to 20,000 
combatants. The “peace in Galilee” that 
Prime Minister Begin had proclaimed as 
his goal when the shooting started was still 
far out of the Israelis’ reach—and may 
| have been moved even farther away by the 
| assault. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and 
| William Stewart/Beirut 
os 
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Gatekeepers 
ay 


Like Lebanese officials, Arafat was an- 
gered by the failure of UNIFIL, the 7,000- 
strong U.N. Interim Force in Lebanon, 
to mount more than token resistance to 
the Israeli invasion. Declared a Western 
diplomat: “UNIFIL’s credibility was a bit 
weak before. Now it has suffered a real 
blow.” 

One of the mandates of UNIFIL was 
to prevent the introduction of armed 
personnel into areas under its control— 
a definition that clearly included the Is- 
raelis. No one could realistically expect 


the lightly armed U.N. forces to put up a spirited battle for 
long against the invaders, but UNIFIL might have inhibited 
Jerusalem somewhat if the U.N. had made it clear that the 
blue-bereted forces would offer some resistance, thus con- 
fronting the Begin government with the unpleasant prospect 
of having to fire on troops from peaceful nations like The 
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he least you could have done was to shoot over their 
heads the way you do with us!” That bitter complaint 
was made to a United Nations official in Beirut last week by 
Yasser Arafat, chief of the Palestine Liberation Organization. 


Netherlands and Ireland. Indeed, the U.N. forces could have 
hindered the Israelis by blocking highways, as a few units did. 
The seven peace-keeping forces established by the U.N. 











SS 





since 1956 have had mixed success in trying to prevent the 
renewal of hostilities between old enemies. The violators of 
the truces, says Lieut. General William Callaghan, the Irish 
commander of the ill-fated UNIFIL in Lebanon, “are thumb- 
| ing their noses at the U.N. and what it 


stands for.’ One notable breakdown: 
from 1956 until 1967, a force helped 
maintain an uneasy calm between Isra- 
el and Egypt, only to be ordered out of 
Egyptian territory by President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser shortly before the Six- 
Day War. One notable success: since 
1964, U.N. troops have served as a buff- 
er between the antagonistic Greek and 
Turkish populations on Cyprus. 

Instead of U.N. troops, an indepen- 
dent, multinational force, including 


US. soldiers, was created to patrol the Sinai desert along the 
Egyptian-Israeli boundary. Similarly, Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher wants the U.S. to be included in any 
future peace-keeping force that might protect the Falkland 
Islands. The danger of offending a superpower may be a 
greater deterrent than the fear of upsetting the U.N. 



















Once again, U.S. foreign 
policy was on the defen- 
sive. Israel’s bold strike 
into Lebanon last week 
broadcast an embarrass- 
ing message to the 
world: Washington was 
either powerless to re- 
strain its headstrong Middle East client or 
tacitly approved of the military operation. 
It was a no-win diplomatic situation that 
raised serious questions about U.S. policy 
and leadership at the very moment when 
President Ronald Reagan 


Lebanon Invasion 


The High Cost of Friendship 


Israel's attack poses new problems for the Reagan Administration 


invasion with a number of carefully nu- 
anced statements that deplored the new 
“outburst of violence” but stopped short of 
condemning Israel. Early in the week, the 
US. went along with two Security Coun- 
cil resolutions that called for a cease-fire 
by all parties. But then it cast its veto, 
against 14 yes votes, on a third text that 
threatened sanctions unless the Israelis 
withdrew from Lebanon. The vetoed res- 
olution, explained U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N. Jeane Kirkpatrick, was “not suf- 
ficiently balanced.” Summing up the U.S. 








prove counterproductive. Said one: “In 
the longer term, [Israel] is simply storing 
up hate among her Arab neighbors and 
acting as recruiter in chief for the P.L.O.” 
Perhaps most disappointed among the 
Europeans was French President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand, who had broken with 
15 years of Gaullist policy by improving 
relations with Israel. He forcefully con- 
demned Jerusalem’s “aggression” in 
southern Lebanon and pointedly canceled 
upcoming meetings between French and 
Israeli officials. 

Many Arab countries, 





and Secretary of State Alex- 
ander Haig were on a Euro- 
pean tour that was intended 
to burnish the Administra- 
tion’s image abroad. Even 
the cease-fire that took ef- 
fect at week’s end, with the 
help of considerable U.S. 
prodding, did little to dispel 
doubts about U.S. effec- 
tiveness in an important 
and volatile area. 

As with previous sur- 
prises by the government of 
Israeli Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin—the de- 
struction of Iraq’s nuclear 
reactor in June 1981, the 
bombardment of Beirut one 
month later, the annexa- 
tion of the Golan Heights 
last December—the Rea- | 
gan Administration was 
presented with a distasteful 
decision and left to piece together a hasty 
solution to the regional turmoil. This time, 
the invading Israelis had simply swept 
aside one of Washington's most valiant ef- 
forts at Middle East peace keeping to date: 
the fragile, unwritten cease-fire between 
Israel and the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization, crafted just eleven months earlier 
by US. Special Envoy Philip Habib. Its 
collapse confronted Washington with one 
of the more awkward dilemmas it has 
faced in the explosive Middle East. 

The risks for U.S. policy were high. 
On the face of it, the attack on Lebanon 
dealt another blow to hopes for peace in 
the region. USS. relations with the Arab 
world, particularly with such moderate 
states as Saudi Arabia and Jordan, could 
be severely damaged. Most unsettling of 
all, despite the cease-fire that took effect 
on Friday, was the possibility that an all- 
out clash between Israel and Syria could 
spark a broader regional war and might 
even prompt the Soviets to intervene on 
behalf of Syria. 

Publicly, Washington reacted to the 














attempt at evenhandedness, a State De- 
partment spokesman declared: “Israel 
will have to withdraw its forces from Leb- 
anon, and the Palestinians will have to 
stop using Lebanon as a launching pad for 
attacks on Israel.” 


ut, as the President learned during 
his swing through Europe last 
week, Washington’s allies took a 
harsher view of the Israeli action. Speak- 
ing with Reagan in Rome on Monday, 
Italian President Alessandro Pertini de- 
clared, with some hyperbole, that “Israel 
is behaving like the Soviet Union in Af- 
ghanistan.” On the eve of the NATO sum- 
mit in Bonn on Wednesday, the foreign 
ministers of the ten European Communi- 
ty countries issued a strongly worded dec- 
laration condemning the Israeli invasion; 
they threatened to take further “action,” a 
probable reference to economic sanctions 
and an arms embargo, unless the Israelis 
withdrew. 
British diplomats expressed the fear 


that Israel’s action would ultimately 


surprisingly, were slow to 
respond to the Israeli action. 
One reason may be their 
preoccupation with Iran’s 
recent victories over Iraq in 
the 20-month border war 
between the two countries, a 
development that threatens 
¢ the stability of the entire 
5 gulf area. Also, for all their 
rhetoric in favor of the Pal- 
estinian cause, many mod- 
“@™ crate Arab countries main- 
tain only lukewarm re- 
lations with the P.L.O. and 
may not have been unhappy 
to see the organization take 
a military beating. 

Somé of the harshest 
criticisms came from states 
friendly to Washington. 
Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak, the only Arab 
leader whose country has 
diplomatic relations with Israel, con- 
demned the invasion as “a flagrant depar- | 
ture from the spirit of peace, a grave esca- 
lation of tension, a blatant violation of 
international law and legitimacy.” Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick’s U.N. veto was 
particularly enraging to the Egyptians. | 
One Cairo editor called it “a catastrophe, 
an insult to all Arabs. Whatever Israel 
does, the United States supports it.” Said 
Mustafa Khalil, a Mubarak foreign policy 
adviser: “It is about time that the US. 
stands firm.” Genuine as the Egyptian re- 
action may have been, Mubarak is deter- 
mined to maintain his country’s relation- 
ship with Israel. Meanwhile, Saudi 
Arabia sent Foreign Minister Prince Saud 
al Faisal to Bonn, where he met with Rea- 
gan and West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt, to demand swift Western 
sanctions against Israel. 

The Soviets issued a predictable con- 
demnation of “Israel’s aggression against 
the Lebanese and Palestinian people” and 
demanded an immediate Israeli with- 
drawal. Throughout the week the Soviet | 
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press blasted the U.S. for its “consent and 
support” of the invasion. On Tuesday, So- 
viet President Leonid Brezhnev dis- 
patched to President Reagan in Bonn a 


as Haig put it, “responsive to the tone of 
the letter that came in.” In fact, the Soviet 
reaction was relatively restrained: Haig 
characterized the exchange as “frank” 
but not “threatening.” Although the 
big U.S. worry was that Moscow would 
use its 1980 friendship treaty with Syria as 
a pretext to intervene in the crisis, the So- 
viet Union showed no signs of rushing to 
Syria’s aid. 


espite the widespread charges of 

U.S. collusion, Washington had 
actually been trying hard to pre- 

vent an Israeli invasion of Lebanon. On 
June 4 and again on June 6, the day the 
invasion began, Reagan sent Begin urgent 
letters expressing warm sympathy for Is- 
rael but opposing any push into Lebanon. 
The Prime Minister responded with a 
message informing Reagan that the inva- 
sion was already under way. “Mr. Presi- 
dent,” Begin said, “the bloodthirsty ag- 
gressor against us is on our doorstep. Do 
we not have the inherent right to self- 
defense?” The letter informed Reagan 
that Israel sought only to push the P.L.O. 
forces back 25 miles from the border to 
| prevent the shelling of the northern settle- 
ments. Israel, Begin assured the U.S 

| President, “did not covet one inch of Leb- 
anese territory” and was ready to “sign a 
peace treaty with a free, independent 








letter that U.S. aides described as “tough, | 
but not surprising.” Reagan’s reply was, | 





Lebanon that will preserve its territorial | 


integrity.” 

U.S. diplomatic efforts first focused on 
the immediate goal of ending the fighting, 
without addressing the thornier issues in- 
volved in seeking a long-term solution in 
Lebanon. Special Envoy Habib, sum- 
moned to Paris to confer with Reagan and 
Haig, was then sent to Jerusalem, where 
he met with Begin on Monday. The U.S. 
representative found Begin in an ex- 
tremely truculent, uncompromising 
mood. The Prime Minister not only re- 
fused to set a time limit on Israel's occu- 
pation of Lebanon, he offered no assur- 

| ances about restraining the scope of the 
military drive. He sent Habib off to Da- 
mascus with a message for Syrian Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad saying in effect that Is- 
rael had no quarrel with the Syrians and 
that it would not attack them unless fired 
upon first. Before Habib even got to see 
Hafez Assad, Israeli and Syrian forces 
were skirmishing, and Israeli jets had 
attacked Syrian missile batteries in the 
Bekaa Valley. 

Meanwhile, the Middle East crisis 
was increasingly dominating the atten- 
tion of the U.S. presidential party as 
it made its way through Europe. “This 
was meant to be a shakedown cruise, the 
first presidential trip abroad,” said one 
Administration aide. “Instead, we are 
managing a crisis, and the glitches get 
magnified.” 

Not only did the crisis undercut Rea- 
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gan’s impact overseas, it also robbed him 
and his entourage of sleep and rubbed 
tempers raw. After a late-night briefing in 
Paris on Sunday, the President nodded off 
in public the next morning in Rome. At 
7:45 on Thursday morning, Haig and 
three top advisers were in Reagan's bed- 
room at Schloss Gymnich, near Bonn, to 
review the situation, while their boss was 
still pulling on his trousers. “Maybe,” said 
Deputy Chief of Staff Michael Deaver, in- 
terrupting the briefing, “we should let the 
President finish getting his clothes on.” 

Having believed Begin’s initial assur- 
ances about Israel’s limited military ob- 
jective, Administration officials were pri- 
vately horrified when Israeli troops 
penetrated far beyond the 25-mile zone 
that the Prime Minister had originally 
proclaimed. Complained a top White 
House official: “We thought the Israelis 
would keep their word, but it turns out 
that what Begin told us was a lie.” 








= . 
Begin: a triumph on the battlefield turned sour in the diplomatic arena 


° | 
hand, Begin’s aides leaked word that Haig 
was coming. | 

In Damascus, Habib had met with | 
Hafez Assad twice on Wednesday and 
once on Thursday morning. Although 
Hafez Assad angrily accused the Israelis 
of using the Habib trip as a cover for their 
Bekaa Valley air raid, he told Habib that 
Syria was ready to accept a cease-fire 
even if it was not accompanied by an im- 
mediate Israeli withdrawal from Leba- 
non. Habib wired President Reagan that 
the Syrians had made a substantial con- 
cession and that it was now up to Israel to 
show flexibility. 

But Begin reportedly informed the | 
U.S. that he needed more time to “com- 
plete military objectives.” Instead of stop- 
ping their advance, the Israelis spent most 
of Thursday bombing P.L.O. offices and 
civilian targets in Beirut. 

At that point, U.S. patience began to 
wear thin. In Congress, Republican Sena- 
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“Mr. President, the bloodthirsty aggressor against us is on our doorstep.” 


Brezhnev's letter to Reagan height- 
ened the Administration’s sense of urgen- 
cy. Reagan informed Begin of the Soviet 
note in a letter drafted on Wednesday af- 
ternoon and personally delivered to the 
Israeli leader’s home by U.S. Ambassador 
Samuel Lewis at 2 a.m. Thursday. Rea- 
gan’s letter politely but firmly demanded 
a cease-fire within hours. While the letter 


| did not specifically threaten an arms cut- 
| off, it did suggest that Begin might not be 





welcome in Washington for a scheduled 
June 21 visit. 

Begin immediately convened an 
emergency Cabinet meeting to discuss the 
US. request. When the session ended at 
6a.m., Haig telephoned Begin, encourag- 
ing him to respond positively to Reagan’s 
message. Begin replied that he would 
agree to a cease-fire if the Syrians also did, 
and invited Haig to come to the Middle 
East to help work out an agreement. 
Shortly thereafter, in what appeared to be 


a blatant attempt to force the Secretary's 





tor Mark Hatfield called on the Adminis- 
tration to suspend military aid to Israel 
Said he: “I am very much afraid that Isra- | 
el’s leaders of today have taken violence 
as their birthright.” In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, eight members introduced a 
resolution demanding an investigation 





| into a possible Israeli violation of Ameri- 


can laws prohibiting foreign countries 


| from using arms purchased from the U.S. 


for offensive purposes. In Bonn, Haig an- 
nounced early Thursday evening that he 
would not accept Begin’s invitation to go 
to Jerusalem, because the Israelis had 
“not evidenced sufficient flexibility.” 

On Thursday night, presumably after 
meeting with Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon and other key Cabinet members, 
Begin called Haig in Bonn to assure him 
that the Cabinet would approve a unilat- 
eral decision the next morning. It did, and 
the cease-fire took effect at noon on Fri- 
day. But Israeli officials made it clear that 
it applied only to the Syrians, who also 
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Lebanon Invasion 











| agreed to halt their fighting. The Israelis 
said they would continue cleanup opera- 
tions against the P.L.O. in Lebanon. Only 
on Saturday did Jerusalem announce that 
it would observe a similar cease-fire to- 
ward the Palestinians. 

Despite the first cease-fire’s timing, 
US. officials could hardly take full credit 
for it. “The cease-fire would have come 
with or without the letter from President 
Reagan,” said an Israeli official. Jerusa- 
lem, apparently, was also influenced by 
the rising number of Israeli casualties, the 
mounting tide of negative world opinion 
and, most important, the fact that its 
army had achieved many of its military 
objectives. The P.L.O.’s military capacity 
had been reduced, the Bekaa Valley mis- 
siles were destroyed, and Syria had been 
shown to have a weak army and few Arab 





friends willing to defend it. With little 
more for Israel to gain on the battlefield, it 
was clearly to its advantage to stop fight- 
ing and begin the diplomatic struggle to 
achieve its broader political objectives in 
Lebanon. 

Israeli Ambassador to the U.N. Ye- 
huda Blum told the Security Council last 
| week that his country’s forces would not 
withdraw from Lebanon until “concrete 
arrangements” were made to “perma- 
nently and reliably preclude all hostile ac- 
tion against Israel’s citizens.” In practice, 
that would mean the establishment of an 
effective buffer zone in southern Lebanon 
to prevent the return of P.L.O. forces ca- 
pable of shelling settlements in northern 
Israel. But Israel’s stated intentions con- 
cealed some far more ambitious goals. 
Ideally, Jerusalem would like to restore 
sovereignty to an independent—and 
friendly—Lebanese central government. 
That, in turn, would require a total with- 
drawal of the 30,000 Syrian troops that 
have been stationed in Lebanon since 
1976 as the main element in an Arab 
peace-keeping force. Said Sharon: “Only 
in these conditions will Lebanon be ruled 
| by the Lebanese.” 

Just how stability could be returned 
to Lebanon is far from clear. The first 
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step might be a mutual Syrian-Israeli 
withdrawal with a neutral peace-keeping 
force moving in to fill the vacuum. The Is- 
raelis will probably pressure the U.S. to 
provide soldiers, since a renewal of the 
United Nations Interim Force in Leba- 
non (UNIFIL), which proved completely 


viets when its mandate runs out on June 
19. A pivotal peace-keeping role may be 
played by the French in some new inter- 
national peace-keeping force. Both Presi- 
dent Mitterrand and Premier Pierre 
Mauroy have publicly been stressing 
France’s historic role in Lebanon. 

But the chances of peace in Lebanon, 
and throughout the Middle East, may ul- 
timately depend on the future of the 
P.L.O. Israel’s avowed aim in last week’s 
invasion was not simply to push the 








P.L.O. forces back from the border but, as 
one Israeli official put it, “to break their 
military might. We would like to reduce 
them to a completely marginal influence 
on the Arab world.” Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir was more blunt: “We 
must strive for [the P.L.O.’s] ultimate 
destruction.” 


espite the P.L.O. military setbacks 

in Lebanon, many analysts feel 

that the organization will not be 
crippled. One immediate danger: the rela- 
tively moderate policies of P.L.O. Leader 
Yasser Arafat may be rejected in favor of 
the more ruthless tactics long advocated 
by leaders of radical P.L.O. factions. Said 
one senior Western diplomat in Damas- 
cus: “The Israeli action only delays a po- 
litical settlement and returns us to the sit- 
uation of the early 1970s, when there was 
a lot of political terrorism. At what point 
does Israel’s perception of Palestinian na- 
tionalism change from military force to 
negotiation?” That view was echoed by 
Abu Jihad, the P.L.O.’s senior military 
commander, who said that if the Palestin- 
ians were driven from Lebanon, “we 





a decade ago.” Translation: hijackings, 
| hostage taking and assassinations. 


ineffective, is likely to be vetoed by the So- | 


would be forced to go back to the tactics of | 














WIONIEN GAYS 


That sort of Palestinian movement 
may prove to be a far greater security 
threat to Israel than the fairly disci- 
plined guerrilla force in southern Leba- 
non that had largely observed the July 
1981 cease-fire. Since that date, accord- 
ing to U.N. sources, there was not one 
instance of P.L.O. cross-border shelling, 
except in response to Israeli bombings 
like those that took place on June 4 in 
retaliation for the shooting of Israeli 
Ambassador Shlomo Argov in Lon- 
don—a fact that seriously challenges Is- 
rael’s publicly stated justification for last 
week’s invasion. 

One result of the Israeli invasion may 
be to prompt a re-evaluation of Middle 
East policy within the Reagan Adminis- 
tration. On this subject, Reagan’s staff has 
long been divided between those who, like 


Syria’s Assad: better a cease-fire than defeat 


Haig, urge accommodation toward the 
Begin government and those who favor a 
tougher attitude, including Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger, Vice President | 
George Bush and White House Chief of 
Staff James Baker. The hard-liners may 
now push for a reduction of future U.S. 
arms sales to Israel. But other officials feel 
that retribution would be pointless. Said 
one top US. diplomat: “There is nothing 
to be gained from taking such measures 
now. While no one wanted the invasion in 
the first place, having had it, let’s get the 
best we can from it.” Indeed, a number of 
USS. experts, including Henry Kissinger, 
saw merit in the restoration of an inde- 
pendent Lebanon free of P.L.O. and Syri- 
an influence. 

Whatever the White House decides, 
the President seems to have grasped the ne- 
cessity of attempting to exercise tighter 
control over his headstrong ally. One posi- 
tive result of the war, says a Washington 
analyst, “may be that it jolts Reagan into 
realizing how high the stakes are, and that 
itis up to him to make Begin listen tous.” Of 
all the audiences the veteran actor has ever 
played to, that one might prove the tough- 
est to persuade. —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and 
Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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““You Are Not Alone”’ 


At home abroad, Reagan charms and reassures his European hosts 


Obviously tired but exu- 

berant, like many another 

tourist returning from a 

whirlwind trip to Europe, 

Ronald Reagan had an 

inspirational thought for the 15,000 well- 
wishers who gathered at Andrews Air 
Force Base outside Washington Friday 
night to welcome him home. In 10,659 
miles of travel through five nations in ten 

| days, and meetings with a Pope, a Queen 
and heads of government of the 15 other 
| NATO countries, the President discovered 





| allies 


that “America has a lot of friends.” Rea- 


| aplomb. He read his big set speeches to 


gan noted that he had told West Ger- | members of the British Parliament and 


mans, and by extension all of America’s 
“We are with you. You are not 
alone.” He added: “I come home with a 
message from our allies. We are not alone 
They are with us.” 

It was, of course, not quite as simple as 
that. On a personal level, Reagan’s Grand 
Tour had indeed gone well. The President 
nodded, literally, in the Vatican, but from 
then on moved through an extremely tax- 
ing schedule with grace, affability and 


the West German Bundestag with flaw- 
less timing and resonance, and drew a 
laughing cheer from the Bonn politicians 
with a deft putdown of a solitary heckler 
The man in the rue, via or Strasse could 
hardly help noticing that Reagan neither 
looked nor sounded like the crude, hip- 
shooting nuclear cowboy so often drawn 
by European caricaturists 

But there were shadows on the cere- 


monial glitter of the tour. Germans who 





Emotion and pageantry: with the Pope in the Vatican; speaking in 
Westminster's Royal Gallery; an honor guard at Windsor Castle 
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took to the streets to protest against nucle- 
ar weapons seemed equally anxious to 
lambaste the US. and ridicule Reagan 
Supertight security precautions both an- 
noyed Reagan’s European hosts and 
made the President seem a remote figure 
European crowds, who had attended big 
rallies and waved small American flags 
for previous touring Presidents, this time 
had to settle for watching pageantry-filled 
spectacles on TV or at best catching a 
brief glimpse of a whizzing motorcade 

The Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
crowded the carefully staged media 
events of the tour for headline space and 
TV time on two continents. Indeed, the 
fighting conflicted with the image of mas- 
tery of foreign policy that Reagan was try- 
ing to convey: the U.S. seemed impotent 
to restrain a close ally from taking an ac- 
tion that the President deplored 

The early verdict on Reagan’s trip has 
to be mixed. To that sizable majority of 
Europeans already disposed to be pro- 
American, the President conveyed reas- 
surance that the U.S. remains committed 








to the NATO alliance and is genuinely 
seeking peace and arms reduction in ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets. But Reagan 
encountered much skepticism from the 
burgeoning European “peace” move- 
ment; Josef Leinen, one of the organizers 
of an antinuclear rally in Bonn, chal- 
lenged the President to prove that he was 
not merely mouthing “empty disarma- 
ment slogans.” In face-to-face discussions 
with European political leaders, Reagan 
reinforced personal rapport but gained lit- 
tle more agreement on policy than had 
existed before he left Washington 


he President got a foretaste of 
these inconclusive results at the 
end of the first leg of his ten-day 
tour, the economic summit meet- 
ing at Versailles, where the heads of the 
seven strongest non-Communist industri- 
al powers gathered. While Nancy Reagan 
was off visiting the graves of American 
servicemen buried at Normandy, the sev- 
en leaders were at work on a communiqué 
that set up groups to study possible com- 


| eral 


—— 


promises on two key issues: European de- 
sire that the U.S. intervene in currency 
markets to prevent wild fluctuations, and 
American insistence that European gov- 
ernments curb loans to and trade with the 
Soviet bloc. French President Francois 
Mitterrand, the summit host, described 
one section of the communiqué as “‘am- 
biguous and permissive.” This meant, 
presumably, that anyone could read into 
it whatever significance he or she chose 
Mitterrand added: “Je suis resté sur ma 
faim” (1 am still hungry). Admitted a 


White House aide: “Versailles wasn’t the 


smash we felt Ottawa had been in ’81.” 
From Versailles, Reagan set out Mon- 
day on the most exhausting day of his trip 
The first stop was Rome, where the presi- 
dential party helicoptered from Ciampino 
Airport to the Vatican Gardens. Reagan 
and Pope John Paul II went into the Vati- 
can Library alone for 50 minutes of pri- 
vate conversation—in English, one of sev- 
languages that the Pope speaks 
fluently. Their official parties then joined 
them for a ceremony televised live on two 








continents. Reagan described his Journey 
to Europe as “a pilgrimage for peace”; the 
Pope remarked that “the horror of all 
warfare, whether nuclear or not, makes it 
totally unacceptable as a means of settling 
differences.” As the Pope spoke in the hot 
Vatican Library, made more stuffy by TV 
lights, millions of TV viewers watched 
Reagan’s head droop on his chest, bob up 
and go down again; finally he rubbed his 
hand across his face and popped to atten- 
tion. As the Reagans left the Vatican, 250 
American priests and seminarians burst 
into a well-rehearsed and rousing chorus 


| of America the Beautiful, bringing tears to 








the President’s eyes 

The Reagans then sped off to two Re- 
naissance palaces: the Quirinale, for 
lunch with Italian President Alessandro 
Pertini, and the Chigi, for a call on Prime 
Minister Giovanni Spadolini. The cere- 
monies were a bit rushed, because the 
President was running late. No matter; 
the Italians have no serious policy differ- 
ences with Washington, and they seemed 
flattered by the attention paid to them 

Aboard Air Force One, flying out of 
Rome after the 64-hour visit, aides hung 
a DO NOT DISTURB sign on the door of 
Reagan’s private compartment. The lead- 
er of the free world was taking a nap. 
Said one adviser: “He snapped back pret- 


The President at Checkpoint Charlie along the Berlin Wall; addressing the Bundestag in Bonn and 
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ty well by the time we hit England.” 
Queen Elizabeth II greeted Reagan in 
the magnificent gardens of Windsor Cas- 


| tle, outside London, from which King 


John in 1215 set forth to promulgate the 
Magna Carta. The Reagans dined that 
night at the castle with the Queen and 35 
guests, including a very pregnant Diana, 
Princess of Wales. A formal banquet for 
the Reagans was held at Windsor the fol- 
lowing night. No U.S, President had been 
entertained before at the castle, much less 
spent two nights there 


n Tuesday morning, Reagan took 

a highly publicized horseback 

ride with Queen _ Elizabeth 

through Windsor Home Park 
Reagan’s chestnut gelding, Centennial, 
donated to the royal stables by the Cana- 
dian Mounties, was certainly no match 
for the spirited steeds the President rides 
in the U.S. With stiff upper lip, a palace 
aide described the horse as “reasonable.” 
Reagan paused to exchange inane but af- 
fable banter with reporters. Queen Eliza- 
beth, wearing a yellow scarf, listened for a 
while, looking distinctly displeased, then 
began to ride off. A moment later, Reagan 
followed. British and American accounts 
of the royal family’s reception for Reagan 
differed considerably. White House Dep- 








uty Chief of Staff Michael Deaver said the 
Reagans “had a wonderful time. We all 
did.” To some British eyes, the Queen of- 
ten looked tight-lipped and unsmiling 
Queen Elizabeth may have been put 
off by the extreme security precautions 
enveloping Reagan’s trip. For instance, 
her aides refused a request that U.S. stew- 
ards watch over preparation of the Presi- 
dent’s food. Other hosts were miffed too 
In Rome, Spadolini was kept by US. se- 
curity men from going through the tight 
cordon outside the Palazzo Chigi until 
Italian police could finally inform them 
that the gentleman they were holding up 
from a meeting with Reagan was the 
Prime Minister of Italy. In Bonn, U.S. se- 
curity men annoyed the Germans by in- 
| sisting on inspecting the carbines of an 
honor guard welcoming Reagan to make 
sure the guns were not loaded. The securi- 
ty obsession was not confined to Ameri- 
cans. Outside Bonn, West German securi- 
ty agents searched the cars of the U.S 
Secret Service men guarding Reagan, 
opening hoods and trunks as they looked 
for hidden explosives. 
The highlight of Reagan’s visit to 
London was his speech to 500 members of 
| both Houses of Parliament, government 
Officials and other guests in the Royal 
Gallery at the Palace of Westminster on 


appealing to what is really two West Germanys 
we ? 





Tuesday. The occasion was filled with the 
pageantry that the British manage better 
than anyone else. Five Yeomen of the 
Guard, in Tudor uniforms and carrying 
halberds, stood behind the President, who 
was flanked by parliamentary dignitaries 
in full robes and wigs. At the far end of the 
gallery, Reagan faced a portrait of George 
III, as he graciously noted in his speech. 
The President recalled that on a visit to 
the British embassy in Washington last 
year, where he also encountered a portrait 
of the monarch against whom the Ameri- 
can colonists rebelled, Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher counseled him to “let 
bygones be bygones.” 

Reagan's speech stressed the theme 
that the Western allies are united by cul- 
tural and moral values that stand in sharp 
contrast to Soviet totalitarianism. The 
President struck both harsh and concilia- 
tory notes. He summoned the allies to a 
“crusade for freedom” that would “leave 
Marxism-Leninism on the ash heap of his- 
tory.” He caused a stir in the hall when he 
invited Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev to speak on Ameri- 
can television if Reagan could 
also address Soviet citizens on 
TV. At one point, he expound- 
ed on the “astounding” eco- 
nomic failures of the U.S.S.R., 
declaring that ‘‘a country 
which employs one-fifth of its 
people in agriculture is unable 
to feed its own people.” To 
some listeners, Reagan sound- 
ed as if he were predicting im- 
minent Soviet economic col- 
lapse—a view with which 
many of the most pro-Ameri- 
can NATO leaders emphatically 
disagree. 

Though both the Presi- 
dent’s delivery and the re- 
sponses were restrained, in 
keeping with British tradi- 
tion, Reagan drew rumbles of “hear, 
hear” and a burst of applause by assert- 
ing that in the Falkland Islands British 
soldiers are fighting not “for lumps of 
rock and earth” but for the principle 
that armed aggression must not be 
allowed to succeed. 


t breakfast with Reagan the next 
day, Prime Minister Thatcher, 
an ideological soul mate, posi- 
tively glowed. “This has been a 
tremendously successful visit,” she said. 
Some other Britons were less pleased. The 
Guardian, an intellectual left-of-center 
newspaper, called Reagan “a wonderful 
old smoothie” but, style aside, viewed his 
speech as cold war rhetoric. Though the 
leaders of the opposition Labor Party at- 
tended the Royal Gallery speech, many 
backbenchers boycotted it. Members of a 
left-wing faction held a simultaneous 
meeting to protest what they viewed as a 
simplistic, black-and-white approach to 
NATO-Soviet relations. 
From London, Reagan flew on 
Wednesday to Bonn, where he faced one 
of his most difficult tasks. West German 
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politics are rived by an exceptionally wide 
generation gap. Older Germans, who viv- 
idly remember war and foreign occupa- 
tion, are mostly pro-NATO, though often 
worried about American commitment to 
the alliance. Youths under 30 are flocking 
in growing numbers to an antinuclear 
movement that tends to consider a mis- 
sile-armed NATO a greater threat to peace 
than the Soviet forces across the East Ger- 
man border. Reagan in effect would be 
addressing two Germanys. 


eagan’s first effort, a private meet- 
ing with West German Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt, went badly. 
Schmidt stressed the importance 
of détente to Germans. Reagan replied 
that after Soviet actions in Afghanistan 
and Poland “you can’t talk about détente.” 
Reagan pressed for higher West German 
spending on conventional arms. Schmidt 
was noncommittal, pointing out that West 
Germany, unlike the U.S., imposes a draft 
on military-age youths. Neither leader 





Nancy Reagan visiting graves of Americans who fell on D-day in Normandy 


was sorry to end the prickly talk a few min- 
utes early. This enabled Reagan to rest for 
ten minutes in the office of Bundestag 
President Richard Stiicklen before ad- 
dressing the West German parliament. 

The speech to the Bundestag was one 
of the major successes of Reagan’s tour. In 
a message that he repeated everywhere in 
Europe, but that had special force in West 
Germany, the President assured his lis- 
teners that the U.S. military buildup was a 
sign of American determination to live up 
to its commitments to defend its allies. To 
his memorable “You are not alone” line, 
the President added, “Our adversaries 
would be foolishly mistaken should they 
gamble that Americans would abandon 
their alliance responsibilities, no matter 
how severe the test.” 

Reagan's speech also addressed the 
peace movement directly and cogently. 
Said the President: “To those who march 
for peace, my heart is with you. I would be 
at the head of your parade if I believed 
marching alone could bring about a more 
secure world ... The question is how to 
proceed.” To previous U.S. proposals for 
elimination of intermediate-range nuclear 





weapons in Europe and reduction of stra- 
tegic nuclear arms, Reagan added a sug- 
gestion for cutbacks in conventional 
forces. NATO and the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries, he said, should reduce their armed 
forces in Europe to 900,000 each: 700,000 
ground troops, 200,000 air force personnel. 
US. officials have made essentially the 
same proposal before in negotiations that 
have been dragging on in Vienna for nine 
years. Agreement has been blocked be- 
cause the two alliances have different 
counts for the size of the forces they main- 
tain now. By U.S. figures, the NATO reduc- 
tions in ground troops would be 91,000; the 
Warsaw Pact cutback would be 262,000. 

The Bundestag Deputies interrupted 
Reagan with applause 21 times. At one 
point, Karl-Heinz Hansen, a Deputy who 
had been expelled from Schmidt's Social 
Democratic Party because of his anti- 
NATO views, cried, “El Salvador.” Rea- 
gan paused and mock-innocently asked, 
“Is there an echo in here?” The Deputies 
showed their approval of this skillful han- 
oianawacnen Gling of a heckler with laugh- 
“we ter and cheers. 

Leaders of the peace move- 
ment showed that they had 
been listening too when they 
convened an antinuclear rally 
the next day. At least 200,000 
people from all parts of West 
Germany poured into the 
Beuel section of Bonn, across 
the Rhine from the windowless 
conference chamber where 
Reagan was attending a sum- 
mit meeting of the NATO coun- 
tries. A widely distributed leaf- 
let for the rally was strongly 
anti-American and anti-NATO; 
one placard read HEIL, RON- 
ALD REAGAN. But the mood of 
the crowd was as much pacifist 
as anti-Reagan, and unexpect- 
edly relaxed. Said retired 
Dutch General M.H. von Meyenfeldt, 
who addressed the rally: “There are an 
awful lot of people out there who are here 
for the sun.” Many speakers referred to 
Reagan’s Bundestag remarks and chal- 
lenged the President to prove that he is 
really ready, in Organizer Leinen’s 
words, “to begin a crusade for peace and 
disarmament.” 

The NATO summit, the first since 
1978, was a cut-and-dried affair. The gov- 
ernment leaders welcomed Spain as the 
16th member of the alliance, made ten- 
minute speeches without debate or discus- 
sion, and issued a communiqué that had 
been drafted by aides long before they ar- 
rived in Bonn. The communiqué endorsed 
U.S. arms-control proposals but, to Amer- 
ican disappointment, pledged the alliance 
members to increase defense spending 
only in the most general, nonbinding 
terms. Canadian Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau judged the whole affair to be a 
waste of time. Said he: “One should ex- 
pect more than rubber-stamping from 
heads of government and state who travel 
thousands of miles. And yet that is what it 
is. Each head of government makes a 
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| Reagan, just before the end of the ceremo- 
| nies Thursday afternoon, launched into a 











speech paraphrasing the communiqué.” 
Well, not every head of government. 


ten-minute extemporaneous address that 
he delivered with deep feeling. Said one 
State Department official: “That was the 
real Reagan.” The President talked of the 
Soviet Union’s unkept promises of free 
elections in Eastern Europe after World 
War II, its crushing of the Hungarian, 
Czechoslovak and Polish experiments in 
freedom. He expressed again his belief 
that the form of détente practiced in the 
1970s had been “a one-way street.” 





Nation 


For all that, Reagan assured his col- 
leagues, he did not want a return to cold 
war and had no intention of waging eco- 
nomic warfare against the U.S.S.R. Quite 
the contrary, he said; the West should be 
ready to trade with and help the Soviet 


| Union, provided that the U.S.S.R. sig- 


naled “in deeds” that “it was prepared to 
be a responsible member of the interna- 
tional community.” Beyond that, he said, 
he wanted to do away with the armed 
camps into which the world is divided. He 
even expressed hope that Soviet leaders 
would some day be sitting at the table with 
his NATO colleagues, talking not about 





_ 


East-West relations but about how to lift 
the developing world out of its poverty. 


Berlin on Friday. There, the only 

really hostile demonstrators of the 
week had gathered. Upwards of 2,000 
collected for an illegal rally some miles 
from the airport where Reagan landed 
and hurled cobblestones at police who 
tried to disperse them with tear gas. Some 
200 rioters were injured, and 271 were ar- 
rested. The protesters set 15 fires, burning 
cars, police barricades and a furniture 


he shortest stop on Reagan’s trip 
} E was a 3-hr. 10-min. visit to West 


























Debate with Doodles 


The official communiqués summed up decisions reached 
at the Versailles economic summit but not the mood and spirit 
of the high-level talks that led to the decisions. After interview- 
ing several participants, TIME European Correspondent Law- 
rence Malkin was able to reconstruct a bit of what took place 
at the afternoon session on Saturday, June 5: 


tis sultry and close inside the Salle du 

Sacre (Coronation Room). The men 
at the huge conference table have their 
jackets off, and even British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher, in a light 
summer dress, has a few beads of per- 
spiration along her impeccable upper 
lip. The debate on economic and mone- 
tary affairs, supposedly the height of 
the summit, drones on. President Rea- 
gan starts amusing himself by doodling 
neat little pen portraits of imaginary 
figures—a nondescript man with a 
mustache, something that looks like a 
smiling Marlboro cowboy, and the head 
of a horse. Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan passes a note to Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig: “We should be 
out swimming in that fountain.” Haig 
scribbles back: “Yes, without all these 
clothes on.” “I agree,” Ronald Reagan signs on. Then, in full 
view of his colleagues, his eyelids droop, and the President of 
the United States dozes off. 

Canada’s Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau had kicked off 
the session in his hectoring style by demanding to know each 
nation’s economic plans. “Can we control inflation without 
imposing unacceptable levels of unemployment?” he asked. 
“When will real rates of interest come down, and if that de- 
pends on deficits coming down, how long can we wait?” 
Then he turned to Reagan and asked how the other leaders 
could help him politically in his struggle with Congress to re- 
duce the U.S. budget deficit. 

Reagan held forth for 20 minutes. Franklin Roosevelt, 
he said, had run in the 1936 election on a program of lower- 
ing unemployment through higher deficits, but that policy 
had not worked. “It took World War II to cure that,” Rea- 
gan argued. A presidential survey of the failings of postwar 
Keynesianism was followed by a primer on Reaganomics: 
cutting the level of Government spending, deregulation and 
a tax program to stimulate investment. U.S. inflation was 
coming down, and unemployment, he hastened to add, start- 
ed rising before his election; as for the recession, well, that 
was the Federal Reserve's fault because it reined back too 











Reagan and Haig at a sultry summit 


quickly on the money supply. Yes, he conceded, the budget 
deficit is too high, but we're trying to cut back. 

Still annoyed at the U.S. waffle on the Falklands crisis, 
Thatcher was nevertheless diplomatic in reminding Reagan 
of the dangers of huge budget deficits. “It is wrong to assume 
that deficit spending works,” she said. “Even Keynes didn’t 
think so, and I know because I've been reading Keynes. 
There is not necessarily a trade-off between inflation and 
unemployment.” 

West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, waiting for 
uaneyoowwine his turn at the microphone, became no- 
tably restless. He had to sit through yet 
another lesson, from Japan’s impene- 
trable Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki. 
His message: “We have kept inflation 
down due to the Japanese people and 
their character.” When at last he got a 
chance to speak, Schmidt complained 
that high interest rates were choking off 
new investment and pounded the table 
as he described the link between infla- 
tion and exchange rates. “Inflation be- 
gan with the Viet Nam War,” he said. 
“We printed money to pay for oil—all 
of us.” Schmidt said he liked the pre- 
dictability and discipline imposed by 
the European monetary system, adding 
that West Germany was not going to 
spend its hoard of dollars to support 
other currencies (for which read the 
French franc), but only to help keep the system running 
smoothly. Turning to the U.S. Treasury Secretary, Schmidt 
said: “I like the [interest] rates you're paying on dollars, Mr. 
Regan.” Replied Regan: “Don’t get too used to that.” 

Schmidt was reminded that Don Regan that very morn- 
ing had promised to intervene in disorderly exchange mar- 
kets. “Didn't you notice that?” asked Reagan. No, he hadn't, 
the Chancellor admitted. Anyway, Reagan went on to argue, 
even if U.S. interest rates came down, it would be “no pana- 
cea” for the world economy. As for the Fed, “we cannot order 
them not to publish the money-supply figures. They're an in- 
dependent body, but we'll relay the message.” The President 
finished up with a little homily about “no quick fixes” for the 
world’s economic problems. Said the summit chairman, 
French President Frangois Mitterrand: “Nobody can accuse 
Ronald Reagan of going back on his principles.” 

There were no great surprises at the session. As one par- 
ticipant observed: “They all sounded just the same inside as 
they do outside.” They also sounded as if they were unaware 
of one of John Maynard Keynes’ most trenchant observa- 
tions on the way the real world works: “Practical men, who 
believe themselves to be quite exempt from any intellectual 
influences, are usually the slaves of some defunct economist.” 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


Rekindling Pride and Purpose 


onald Reagan’s European journey was an extraordinary history lesson writ- 

ten on prime time. All along the way, there were echoes of old struggles and 
triumphs, images of ancestors who fled the Continent and of their descendants 
who went back to fight. Time and time again the sound of bugles awakened 
memories that spoke of our closeness and common fate. 

Reagan began the lesson by noting, in a radio broadcast to the folks back 
home, that not many steps away from where he was seated in the Versailles Pal- 
ace, the rotund and wise Benjamin Franklin struck a deal with Louis XVI in 1778 
that brought vital French help in the Revolution. “Now, I don’t want to give you 
a history lesson,” Reagan said, but of course he did just that. He summoned up 
images of the proud and stubborn Woodrow Wilson, who journeyed to Versailles 
after World War I, determined to forge a peace that could end all war, a hope 
that regrettably had little chance. The Versailles Treaty was signed on a June day 
63 years ago. 

Reagan’s journey marked the 35th June since Secretary of State George Mar- 
shall talked at Harvard about an immense rehabilitation plan for Europe. It was 
also the 21st anniversary of John Kennedy’s first summit venture, during which 
he became so intimidated by the imperious Charles de Gaulle that he began to 
study French when he got 2 = 
home so he could be on equal 
terms with the old statesman. 

On June 6, Nancy Reagan 
helicoptered to Normandy and 
looked down on Omaha Beach. 
Exactly 38 years earlier, the 
roar from the world’s greatest 
amphibious combat shook the 
sea and cliffs that last week 
heard only the shouts of chil- 
dren. Church bells up and 
down the coast tolled in those 
morning hours, and the story of 
the great invasion was recount- 
ed over and over. Nancy Rea- 
gan’s party paused before a 
German bunker, preserved as a 
memorial, with the words of 
Franklin Roosevelt carved 
across its top: “We would rath- 
er die on our feet than live on 
our knees.” 

In Britain the President and Queen Elizabeth graciously joked about her fore- 
bear George III, who, she said, “played a seemingly disastrous role” in our affairs 
some 200 years back. When Reagan went to view the Berlin Wall, the gesture 
evoked more memories, this time of Kennedy, 19 Junes ago, when millions of be- 
sieged West Berliners cheered and wept as he drove through their midst and final- 
ly shouted his challenge, now etched deeply in history: “Ich bin ein Berliner!” 

Surely one of the dividends of Reagan’s trip was a rekindling of pride and pur- 
pose from the past. But something else emerged against this tapestry of memories. 
The importance of economic matters, of peaceful contention in the marketplaces 
instead of war along the beaches, loomed larger than it ever has. Even when war 
news from the Middle East and the Falklands intruded into the discussions, and 
when Reagan felt he had to emphasize the need for military strength, the concern 
about high interest rates and unemployment would not be turned aside. Perhaps 
the most provocative proposal of the ten days on the road was made by French 
President Francois Mitterrand, who urged the industrial nations to better foresee 
and harness new technology. Within that idea is a glimmer of the immense reality 
that the free world can defeat Communism only with economic vitality, not arms. 

In Kennedy’s time, the U.S. could arrange the economic landscape the way it 
wanted to. Presidents went to summits to talk about how to fight wars, from nucle- 
ar to jungle. Events in the world may now be forcing the allies into a truly coopera- 
tive economic consortium, much as military threats originally shaped NATO. The 
thin but sustainable hope is that some future President can stand at a crumbling 
vestige of the Berlin Wall and recall that years before, President Ronald Reagan 
had gone there and predicted the Wall’s decay. 
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shop. Said one demonstrator: “We 
thought Reagan would see the fires from 
the air.” 

The President, however, had already 
landed at Tempelhof Airport, now a U.S. 
military installation. There, for the only 
time on his European tour, he plunged 
into a crowd—of “G.I. Joes and Jills,” as 
he put it. The President seemed tired and 
moved stiffly because of his bulletproof 
vest. There was one touching note: a little | 
girl slipped between the legs of a Secret 
Service man and thrust a bouquet at Rea- 
gan as he was reviewing troops. Without 
breaking stride, the President grasped the 
flowers in his left hand while continuing 
to salute with his right. Quite uninten- 
tionally, the incident symbolized the im- 
age he was trying to convey to Europe: 
military determination on the one hand, 
offers of negotiation and arms control on 
the other. 


fter a visit to the Berlin Wall, 
A where for a fleeting moment he 


mischievously put one foot over a 

line marking a no man’s land be- 
tween the two zones, the President pur- 
sued what had become a full-fledged peace 
offensive in a speech at the Charlotten- 
burg Palace. His audience consisted of 
25,000 West Berliners who had written for 
free tickets weeks in advance. Said Rea- 
gan: “We shortly will approach the Soviet 
Union with proposals in such areas as no- 
tification of strategic exercises, of missile 
launches, and expanded exchange of stra- 
tegic-forces data.” The aim would be to 
prevent nuclear war from starting by acci- 
dent. Aides said the President will expand 
on these ideas in a speech toa U.N. session 
on disarmament in New York City this 
week. 

One last ceremony remained before 
the President flew home: a formal fare- 
well back in Bonn. Chancellor Schmidt, 
for all the testiness of his private 
meeting with Reagan two days earlier, 
was gracious and complimentary. Quot- 
ing from Reagan’s speeches to the Bun- 
destag and in Berlin, Schmidt asserted, 
“When the President of the United 
States says that the shores of Europe are | 
our shores, and that the borders of Eu- 
rope are our borders, and that the free- 
dom of Berlin is our freedom—it was 
important for people here and for the 
people of Europe to hear this. Thank 
you, Mr. President.” 

Reagan replied: “Diplomacy is im- 
portant, but friendship leaves an even 
more lasting impression. Your friendship 
for us has been an especially moving ex- 
perience.” It was an effective parting 
note. The President's trip was not exactly 
a triumphal tour, and his diplomacy did 
not heal the divisions in NATO. But he 
and his hosts gave a needed reminder to 
both Europeans and Americans that the 
allies, for all their differences, are just 
that—allies. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Laurence I. Barrett with Reagan, 
and European bureaus 
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In Moscow, Maybes amid the Nos 





A Soviet spokesman’s candid views on relations with the U.S. 


It was a bad week for re- 
lations between Moscow 
and Washington. The offi- 
cial Soviet press de- 


nounced President Rea- 
gan’s call for a ‘“‘crusade’’ against 
totalitarianism in his speech before Brit- 
ain’s Parliament. After the outbreak of 
war in the Middle East, Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev sent Reagan an implicit 
warning over the hot line. 

To assess the current state of Soviet- 
American affairs, TIME Diplomatic Cor- 
respondent Strobe Talbott had a two-hour 
interview in Moscow last week with Leo- 
nid Zamyatin, a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party and Brezhnev’s principal 
spokesman. Zamyatin harshly and 
predictably attacked U.S. policy in 
the Middle East, criticized Reagan’s 
position on strategic arms negotia- 
tions and decried the use of force—as 
if the Soviets did not use it when it 
suited them. But in addition to the fa- 
miliar Soviet positions, Zamyatin also 
sent a number of potentially hopeful 
signals. He indicated that the Soviets 
are very much interested in a Rea- 
gan-Brezhnev summit, that Moscow 
might be willing to consider cuts in its 
arsenal of land-based ballistic mis- 
siles if the U.S. would agree to give up 
some of its airborne and sea-based 
weapons, and that the Kremlin ex- 
plicitly accepts Reagan’s recent pro- 
posal that the expired SALT I and un- 
ratified SALT I limitations should 
remain in effect while arms talks 
are under way. Highlights from the 
Zamyatin interview: 


On Israel's invasion of Lebanon: Presi- 
dent Brezhnev sent a letter over the 
hot line to President Reagan, and we 
have received an answer. We are seri- 
ously concerned about the develop- 
ments. If the Arab countries do not 
join forces and repulse the aggres- 
sor—and, of course, they need time to do 
so because of the unexpectedness of the at- 
tack—then at some point in the future the 
conflict will expand. In short, we stand on 
the eve of a new Arab-Israeli war. The su- 
perpowers have got to head it off, just as we 
stopped the massacre in 1973. Our fleet is 
standing by in the Mediterranean. So is the 
American fleet. Both are moving in the 
same direction, toward Lebanon. Doesn't 
this situation compel us to consider what 
needs to be done to put an end to this 
conflict? 

What is happening now in the Falk- 
lands and in the Middle East is a reminder 
that we could find ourselves facing each 
other as adversaries not directly, but some- 
where on the periphery, without our 
meaning for it to happen or even knowing 
that it was coming. 


Soviet Central Committee Member Leonid Zamyatin 
“The thin thread of dialogue must not be broken.” 





On Reagan’s speech in London: It was pro- 
pagandistic and ideological. If the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. want to conduct ne- 
gotiations on a whole complex of ques- 
tions that concern, literally, the fate of the 
earth, then this process has to be based on 
a certain amount of mutual trust. Speech- 
es like Reagan’s undermine that trust and 
create new tensions between our nations. 
We are not suggesting that we should love 
each other. We are not expecting Reagan 
to turn sentimental about us. We are not 
going to turn him into a friend of the So- 
viet Union any more than he is going to 
make capitalists out of us. But since he is 


even the U.S. can be sure of avoiding 
this sort of bad luck. 


On Reagan's “zero-option” proposal, to elimi- 
nate all intermediate-range nuclear missiles 
from NATO and the Warsaw Pact: Reagan’s 
slogan here is no missiles on either side— 
no Soviet SS-20s, no American Pershing 
IIs [or ground-launched cruise missiles]. 
We could do the same thing. Tomorrow we 
could come out with our own program for 
deploying Soviet missiles near the US., 
say in the north somewhere, and then offer 
not to go ahead with that deployment if the 
U.S. would give up the MX [America’s still 
undeployed ICBM]. That is fine as 
propaganda, perhaps. But there is already 
a balance of forces in Europe. We have our 
missiles and you have yours, on subma- 
rines and bombers, which can reach our 
territory. 
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the head of the U.S. Government, with 
which we have relations and must con- 
duct negotiations, we put aside emotions 
and propaganda and try to get down to 
business. 

Reagan talks about using force in the 
ideological struggle. We do not include 
within the framework of the ideological 
struggle an attempt to impose our ideas on 
the U.S. by force or the threat of force. 
That is the difference between Reagan’s 
concept and our own. 


On Reagan's claim that the Soviet Union 
faces economic crisis and eventual col- 
lapse: The difficulties we are experienc- 
ing could arise in any state, regardless 
of its social system. We have had terri- 
ble rainstorms, long spells of cold 
weather and three years of drought. Not 





On strategic arms negotiations: We 
cannot take as our starting point a re- 
quirement that the Soviet Union re- 
duce its strategic nuclear missile pow- 
er by three times as much as the U.S. 
The American approach excludes 
cruise missiles from the calculations. 
How can we ignore that the US. 
plans to deploy 3,000 cruise missiles 
that will be able to penetrate our anti- 
aircraft defenses? And at the same 
time, the U.S. is demanding that we 
reduce the principal weapons on our 
side, land-based missiles. We favor 
significant—I repeat significant—re- 
ductions. But we will never accept 
any proposal meant to weaken our se- 
curity while it strengthens American 
security. 


On the mutual observance of SALT | and 
SALT lt: If the U.S. will observe SALT I 
and SALT II, then the Soviet Union, to 
the same degree, will abide by the 
provisions of those agreements. Al- 
though formally neither side has rati- 
fied SALT II, the treaties have been ac- 
cepted by silent consent. 


On the strategic balance between the su- 
perpowers: It is primitive for people to 
claim that the Soviet Union has sur- 
passed the U.S. In some areas we are 
ahead, and in others you are. In the aggre- 
gate, both sides have accumulated so much 
weaponry that there is no need to develop 
new systems. The stockpiles are so great 
that they can already destroy all life on 
earth. We are not going into negotiations 
from a position of weakness, but from a po- 
sition of equality. If that equality is upset, 
then we will not be able to negotiate, be- 
cause one side will think it can impose its 
will on the other. 


On a Brezhnev-Reagan summit in the fall: The 
more acute the situation, the more impor- 
tant that there be a dialogue. No matter 
how strained relations are, the thin thread 
of dialogue must not be broken, because 
without this thread, we will lose contact al- 
together, and events will get even more out 
of hand. cy 
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New Troubles 
For Kirkpatrick | 


A blunt speech stirs controversy 





resident Reagan had just completed 

his carefully prepared speech assuring 
the British Parliament of steadfast U.S. 
support in the Falklands crisis. Then, as 
his advisers in both Washington and Lon- 
don scrambled to formulate a response to 
the sudden Israeli invasion of Lebanon, 





quarter. Speaking before a conference of 
the conservative Heritage Foundation in 
New York City, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations Jeane Kirkpatrick had 
just delivered a scathing indictment of the 
US.’s conduct of foreign affairs. The for- 
mer Georgetown University government 
professor assailed U.S. policymakers for 
their “persistent ineptitude in internation- 
al relations that has persisted through sev- 
eral decades, several Administrations.” 
The US., she charged, was guilty of 
“stumbling from issue to issue almost on a 
Mad Hatter basis.” Added Kirkpatrick: 
“We simply have behaved like a bunch of 
amateurs, in my opinion.” 

The tirade was the latest shock in 
what some White House aides bluntly re- 
fer to in private as “the Kirkpatrick prob- 
lem.” Worse, the speech came only days 
after she and Secretary of State Alexan- 
der Haig deeply embarrassed the Admin- 
istration by missing signals on how the 
U.S. should vote on a Security Council 
resolution concerning a Falklands cease- 
fire. The two events served to highlight 
the apparent inability of Reagan’s foreign 
policy team to speak with a single, coher- 
ent voice. But they also renewed specula- 
tion that Kirkpatrick, who has had a 
long-running feud with Haig, might be re- 
moved from her U.N. post. 

The White House attempted to play 
down the Kirkpatrick speech. But aides 
| traveling with the President confessed to 
astonishment at her behavior. Said one 
incredulous adviser: “Can you believe she 
made that speech while we're over here? 
What's the matter with her?” Asked by 
reporters whether he agreed that U.S. for- 
eign policy was inept, Haig shrugged 
good-naturedly: “No more so than 200 
some years of American history. At times 
it is. At times it’s not.” For her part, Kirk- 
patrick claimed correctly but somewhat 
irrelevantly that she had “said nothing I 
have not said at least ten times in the last 
three months” in defending her premise 
that the U.S. should learn to work more 
skillfully in the U.N. 

Kirkpatrick's difficulties stem, at 
least in part, from the nature of her job. 
Says one knowledgeable diplomatic 
source: “She has been shocked into seeing 
that her role is a marginal one. You can’t 
change the framework of existing foreign 
policy in New York.” Indeed, ever since 


the U.N. ambassadorship became a Cabi- 
L a z 








distressing news arrived from another | 








UNITED STATES 


The ambassador in a pensive mood last week 


Straight Talk 


Although Ambassador Kirkpat- 
rick’s controversial remarks last week 
were not taped or read from a prepared 
text, her office later released a version of 
the speech based on her recollection of 
what she had said. Some excerpts: 


The lack of influence of the US. 
U.N. does not represent some 
of worldwide revulsion against 
Administration or even 
The fact is that we have 
been virtually powerless in the U.N. 
for more than a decade. 

> We have one vote; Vanuatu [in the 
South Pacific] has one vote. That kind 
of principle creates a disjunction be- 
tween power and responsibility be- 
cause some of the nations who have. . . 
the resources to implement decisions 
are not identical with those who have 
the power to vote to make them. 

» My tentative conclusion is that the 
lack of US. influence at the U.N. is 
due to our lack of skill in practicing in- 
ternational politics. It is also part and 
parcel of the decline of U.S. influence 
in the world. 

> We suffer from too rapid turnover in 
our permanent representatives. We 
Ought to have permanent representa- 
tives who stay there long enough to 
come to know the scene. 

> By not really learning the rules, we 
have often behaved like a bunch of 
amateurs in the U.N. Unless we ap- 
proach the U.N. as professionals— 
professionals at its politics—we won't 
ever know whether the U.N. could be 
made a hospitable place for the Ameri- 
can national interest. 
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| great deal longer even if she continues to 





net-level post in 1961, the position has 
had a complicated dual status. As a Cabi- 
net member, Kirkpatrick is entitled to 
press her views on the President. At the 
same time, however, she must report to 
and take orders from the Secretary of 
State. Apparently unwilling to be a mere 
“company commander,” as Haig unflat- | 
teringly but more or less correctly de- 
scribed her role, Kirkpatrick sometimes 
takes an independent line on important 
foreign policy issues, to the dismay of the 
Secretary and others at the State Depart- 
ment. On the Falklands dispute, she has 
been conspicuously out of step, favoring 
neutrality in order to preserve U.S.-Latin 
America ties, while the Administration 
sided with Britain. 

At the U.N., Kirkpatrick’s brusque 
manner has ruffled friend and foe alike, 
and occasionally dulls her effectiveness as 
a diplomat. Last year, for example, when 
93 “nonaligned” countries signed a docu- 
ment criticizing the U.S. for, among other 
things, “aggression,” after a pair of U.S. 
Navy jets shot down two Libyan fighters 
over the Gulf of Sidra, Kirkpatrick lashed 
out with a letter accusing them of what 
she called “absurd and erroneous 
charges” and “fabrications and vile at- 
tacks.” The upshot was that countries 
planning to criticize the document decid- 
ed to keep silent, for fear of appearing to 
side with the U.S. Says a former U.S. offi- 
cial: “She practices diplomacy by insult.” 





espite her tough-minded, critical ap- 

proach to her job, Kirkpatrick has 
made few practical changes that might 
give the U.S. more clout. She is often be- 
hind schedule, and her staff once kept So- 
viet U.N. Ambassador Oleg Troyanovsky 
cooling his heels in the lobby of the U.S. 
mission for 15 minutes. In another embar- 
rassing incident, her entourage attended a 
North Korean diplomatic reception by 
mistake, thinking it was hosted by South 
Koreans. Morale has been so poor that 
two key staffers have quit in the past year, 
partly as a result of Kirkpatrick’s lack of 
concern for administrative detail. -That 
fact has not enhanced her status among 
foreign diplomats. Says a fellow ambassa- 
dor: “She forgets that other people’s 
time is worth as much to them as hers is 
to her.” 

Despite rumblings for her dismissal, 
Kirkpatrick still enjoys the full backing of 
President Reagan. For now, her position 
as the Cabinet’s leading neoconservative 
and only woman outweighs her liabilities 
as a diplomat. But, as happened with Jim- 
my Carter's first U.N. envoy, Andrew 
Young, she is unlikely to stay at the U.N. a 


have the support of the President. That 
much was clear from her speech last week. 
Arguing that the U.S. should be more pro- 
fessional in its approach to U.N. politics, 
Kirkpatrick noted parenthetically: “I am 
not making an application for long tenure; 

I couldn't stand it.” —By Russ Hoyle. | 
Reported by Peter Stoler/New York 
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Breaking the Budget Logjam 





hen the crucial vote was 

over, the House chamber 
broke into weary applause. Not 
great cheers, because few mem- 
bers were truly enthusiastic 
about the fiscal 1983 budget that 
had finally been adopted. But 
Republicans were pleased that 
they had fulfilled President Rea- 
gan’s plan to cut deeply into do- 


for a defense buildup and a re- 

~ duction in federal taxes. And many Dem- 
ocrats joined in the ovation, out of relief 
that the lingering issue had at last been re- 
solved. The final tally: 219 to 206. 

Proposed by Republican Delbert Lat- 
ta of Ohio, with the backing of the White 
House, the plan was the tenth budget that 
the House had considered in the past 
three weeks. It was very likely the last real 
alternative to having no budget at all. 
This fear of total failure—and of contin- 
ued castigation by Reagan as the cause of 
all economic woes—was the key to the 
congressional vote. “The members per- 
ceived that this could be it,” said Missis- 
sippi Republican Trent Lott. “There was 
a feeling that we had to pass a budget to- 
day.” Added Liberal Democrat James 
Shannon of Massachusetts: “We were 
more scared of looking like we were in 
disarray than anything else.” 

House Speaker Tip O'Neill and Bud- 
get Committee Chairman Jim Jones 
fought hard for a Democratic alternative 
that contained more money for social pro- 
grams and less for the military. When that 
plan failed on a vote of 225 to 202, the 
Democratic leadership did not try to line 
up opposition to the Republican plan. The 
Republican proposal, which calls for 
spending of $765.2 billion and a deficit of 
$99.3 billion, was finally passed with the 
help of 63 Democrats. Explained Demo- 
crat Cecil Heftel of Hawaii: “Not because 
it was a good budget or a fair budget or an 
accurate budget. But because it was the 
only budget.” 

The Democrats, including most of the 
conservatives known as “boll weevils,” 
were needed to offset the defection of 32 
Republicans. These included a new con- 
servative bloc of Republicans called the 
“yellow jackets,” who supported the Latta 
plan on a key procedural tally but voted 
against final passage of the budget out of 
protest against high deficits, and a moder- 
ate G.O.P. group known as “gypsy 
moths,” who objected to the cuts in do- 
mestic spending. One top White House 
aide, flying back from Europe with the 
President, joked: “What the whole con- 
gressional process needs is a good dose of 
insecticide.” 

Excoriated by liberals for being undu- 
ly harsh on the poor, the Latta budget ap- 
propriates $473.7 billion for domestic pro- 
grams, which is $8 billion less than in 











mestic spending while allowing Congressman Latta 








Reagan’s 1982 budget and almost $20 bil- | 


By a whisker, the House okays a G.O.P. plan for spending cuts 


lion less than in Jimmy Carter's 
1981 budget. For fiscal 1983, 
which starts in October, the plan 
cuts funds for food stamps by 
$1.4 billion, to $11.4 billion. 
Nevertheless, as with some oth- 
er large spending programs, the 
cuts in the food stamps simply 
slow the rate of growth for that 
program, which cost $5.8 billion 
in 1979 (or $8 billion, allowing 
for inflation). The House Re- 
publicans authorized $214 billion for de- 
fense, which is $26 billion more than this 
year’s allocation but $7 billion less than 
the President had sought, and pledged to 
raise $21 billion in unspecified new tax 
revenue in order to keep their projected 
1983 deficit below $100 billion. (The Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimated last 
week that the Latta deficit would actually 
be $109.8 billion, a figure the Republicans 


| assiduously ignored.) 


Lingering discontent about the Latta 
budget means that Republicans still have 
a lot more work to do to make their 
spending plan stick. The House resolu- 
tion now goes to a conference committee 
that will try to work out a compromise 
with a budget passed by the Senate last 





month that provides for $19 billion more 
in spending. Then comes the hardest 
part: the “reconciliation” process, in 
which various congressional committees 
must make their 1983 spending and tax 
legislation conform with the budget 
guidelines. In an election year, there will 
be a temptation to fund politically popu- 
lar programs and vote against tax mea- | 
sures, even if it means busting the budget 
plan. Says Heftel: “We're dealing with 
an illusory budget that is a political 
document.” 

Reagan was nonetheless elated by the 
Republican success. From Bonn, he placed 
a phone call to G.O.P. Leader Robert Mi- 
chel on Capitol Hill. “We pulled it off!” ex- 


| ulted Michel. “That's terrific,” replied the 


President. Said Michel afterward: “At 
least we have really made a start.” Indeed, 
simply by showing that it could agree in 
principle on a spending plan, Congress 
gave a jolt of confidence to the jittery U.S. 
economy. The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age shot up more than eleven points the 
day after the House budget passed. The 
long-term reaction of business leaders and 


_financial markets remained unclear. Un- 


less they become convinced that the Gov- 
ernment’s monetary and fiscal policies are 
under control, interest rates are likely to 
remain high, threatening any recovery 
from recession. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Neil MacNeil and Evan Thomas/ 
Washington 
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Legislating Below Par 


“R osty’s got a golf game.” According to a leading Democrat in the House, 
that was always the explanation muttered when Ways and Means Chair- 
man Dan Rostenkowski rushed through committee business. In fact, the Illinois 
Democrat was out on the links in Hawaii last March when the White House 
wanted to begin negotiations on the 1983 budget. It was one of 45 days during a 
recent six-month period that Rostenkowski spent on far-flung golfing vacations 


DAVID BLACHMAN 








Rostenkowski at the Bob Hope Classic 








paid for by corporations and lobbying 
groups, according to a report last week 
in the Washington Post. 

Many of the corporations that paid 
for the junkets (which cost at least 
$10,000 during the six-month period) 
have an interest in legislation before 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
While there is no indication that Ros- 
tenkowski did any favors for his hosts, 
the disclosures were the political 
equivalent of a tee shot out of bounds 
for the House Democratic leadership, 
which has been trying to portray the 
Reagan Administration as beholden to 
the country-club set. On two occasions, 
the Post reported, Rostenkowski’s 
golfing companion was House Speaker 
Tip O'Neill. The amiable Rostenkow- 
ski, who is more comfortable with the 
ward politics of Chicago than the intri- 
cacies of tax legislation, was rarely in 
Washington the first few months of 
this year. “We were beginning to won- 
der,” says a colleague, “if he was still a 
Congressman.” 
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Bad Day for 
= 
Big Names . 
Stumbling in the primaries 
N o major surprises. No verdict on Pres- 
ident Reagan or his economic pro- 
gram. No national issues overwhelming 





fessionals were concerned, the primary 
elections last week could not have been 
better. Said Democratic National Chair- 
man Charles Manatt: “We produced our 
strongest set of nominees, and so did the 
Republicans.” 

In California, earnestly competent 
San Diego Mayor Pete Wilson, 48, won 
the Republican Senate nomination over 
three Congressmen—Barry Goldwater Jr. 
(a Senator’s son), Pete McCloskey and 
Robert Dornan—and Maureen Reagan 
(a presidential daughter). Far ahead in 
the polls only six months ago, an overcon- 
fident Goldwater ran a lazy and lackluster 
campaign and finished a distant third 
with only 19% of the vote. Governor Jerry 
Brown won the Democratic Senate nomi- 
nation, but it was not an impressive vic- 
tory. He captured only 51% of the ballots 
cast, giving up 15% to Author Gore Vidal, 
15% to little-known State Senator Paul 
Carpenter and 19% to other candidates. 

In the gubernatorial race, brash Lieu- 
tenant Governor Mike Curb, 37, lost to 
Attorney General George Deukmejian, 
53. Two weeks before the vote, when Curb 
was ahead in the polls, he sent out 500,000 
letters accusing Deukmejian of disloyalty 
to President Reagan. The charge back- 
fired: for one thing, Deukmejian had been 
a floor leader for Reagan when he was 
California's Governor; for another, it was 
discovered that Curb failed to register to 
vote until he was 29 and thus missed two 
chances to cast ballots for Reagan as Gov- 
ernor. The Democratic gubernatorial 
| winner was Tom Bradley, 64, mayor of 
Los Angeles since 1973, who, if successful, 
would become the first elected black 
Governor in U.S. history. 

In New Jersey, Congresswoman 
Millicent Fenwick defeated Jeffrey Bell, 
and will be the Republican nominee for 
the Senate seat vacated by the resignation 
of Democrat Harrison Williams after his 
Abscam conviction. Bell, 38, a onetime 
Reagan speechwriter who defeated four- 
term Senator Clifford Case in the 1978 
primary only to lose the general election 








| to Bill Bradley, spent nearly three times | 


as much as Fenwick ($2 million, vs. 
$700,000) and accused her of being too 
liberal. Fenwick, 72, a pipe-smoking four- 
termer who has never lost an election, is 
an old-line Republican whose TV ads in- 
sisted that she “stands with Reagan.” Her 


tenberg, 58, a computer-services execu- 
tive who spent a million dollars of his 
own money on his first bid for public 
Office. 


t - 





local candidates. As far as political pro- | 


Democratic opponent will be Frank Lau- | 














Wilson with a victory grin 





Earnestness triumphs over fame. 


Two years ago, Bill Clinton, now 35, 
was the youngest Governor in the U.S. 
and a rising star in the national Demo- 
cratic Party. But Clinton, educated at 
Yale and Oxford, had picked up a reputa- 
tion with many back home in Arkansas as 
an effete snob. He was unseated in 1980 
by Republican Frank White, who por- 
trayed himself as the down-home candi- 


date. This time Clinton ran as a man who | 


was not too smart to listen to the people. 
He won the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination in a runoff and faces a No- 
vember rematch with White. 

The Governor’s race in Ohio this fall 
should offer a clear choice. In 1978 former 
Democratic Lieutenant Governor Rich- 
ard Celeste was narrowly defeated by 
James A. Rhodes, 72, who is retiring as 
Governor. Celeste, 44, who served as di- 
rector of the Peace Corps under President 
Carter, will face nine-term Congressman 
Clarence Brown, 54, a staunch Reagan 
fan who easily defeated Seth Taft, 59, sci- 
on of a family that was once invincible in 
Ohio politics. 

Roxanne Conlin, 37, became the first 
woman in Iowa’s history to win a major 
party’s nomination for Governor. A for- 
mer US. Attorney, she will face conserva- 
tive Republican Lieutenant Governor 
Terry Branstad, 35. Both will seek to 
replace Robert Ray, 53, retiring after 
14 years. To voters who wonder if a 
woman can win election to Iowa’s top 
post, Conlin joked: “IfI do it, I'm going to 
do it as a woman. The options aren’t all 
that acceptable.” B 
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Finger Pointing 
Bungling the Donovan probe 


he bugs and wiretaps placed by the 

FBI in a windowless Bronx warehouse 
recorded a sordid tale of dealings between 
New Jersey’s Schiavone Construction Co. 
and a subcontracting firm run by William 
Masselli, a soldier in the Genovese Mafia 
clan. But the FBI did not bring up these 
taps during the confirmation hearings last 
year of Labor Secretary Raymond Dono- 
van, who was a vice president and part 
owner of Schiavone, even though Dono- 
van’s name came up in the recorded con- 
versations. FBI Director William Webster 
last week sought to shift the blame for this 
lapse away from his organization. In an 
unusual, hour-long press briefing, he said 
that a member of Ronald Reagan’s tran- 
sition team told the FBI that it was not 
necessary to delve more deeply into Don- 
ovan’s possible relationship with orga- 
nized crime. 

Last January, on the day before Don- 
ovan’s Senate confirmation hearings be- 
gan, an FBI agent called Fred Fielding, a 
transition-team lawyer who is now the 
White House counsel, to tell him about a 
recording that seemed to link Donovan 
with known organized-crime figures. 
Fielding, according to Webster, “didn’t 
think it was necessary” to pursue the mat- 
ter or to question Donovan about it. Field- 
ing, who was an assistant to John Dean in 
the Nixon White House, told TIME: “It 
wasn’t presented to me as a substantive 
charge. They had a bald allegation by two 
hoodlums.” 

However, the FBI was responsible for 
steering members of the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee away from 
the Masselli recordings during the confir- 
mation hearings. “The judgment was 
made that we should not volunteer infor- 
mation,” said Webster. At one point dur- 
ing the hearings, Committee Chairman 
Orrin Hatch of Utah asked about a Man- 
hattan grand jury that 
was investigating Mas- 
selli. Francis Mullen, who 
was then executive assis- 
tant director of the FBI, in- 
dicated that the probe in- 
volved a different case. 

Hatch said last week 
that his committee will 
pursue the Donovan case 
as soon as Special Prose- 
cutor Leon Silverman 
concludes his investiga- 
tion of the Labor Secre- 
tary. Hatch and the com- 
mittee’s ranking Democrat, Edward 
Kennedy, have persuaded the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee (of which both are also 
members) to delay confirmation of Mul- 
len to his new post as head of the Drug 
Enforcement Administration. This time 
they want all the information before a fi- | 
nal vote is taken. 2 











Webster 
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‘AMovement 
Gathers Force 


Throngs protest nuclear arms 


here is something about emotionally 

charged political movements: until 
they mobilize enormous crowds of adher- 
ents in one place on one day, they do not 
feel quite bona fide. Last weekend in New 
York City, the diffuse U.S. antinuclear 
arms movement produced its first such 
mass spectacle when 150,000 protesters 
paraded past the nearly empty United 
Nations complex and then joined 350,000 
more compatriots for a rally-cum-concert 
in Central Park. The Saturday demon- 
stration, New York’s largest ever, was 
well planned and peaceful, and timed to 
coincide with the U.N.’s five-week-long 
special session on disarmament, which 
got under way last Monday 

The demonstrators were exhorted to 
press for worldwide disarmament by 
speakers ranging from Martin Luther 
King Jr.'s widow Coretta to Movie 
Director Orson Welles. The Rev. William 
Sloane Coffin Jr., long a prominent 
antiwar activist, declared the beginning 
of “the human century” and said, “The 
first order of the human century is to 
freeze the weapons so they won't burn the 
people.” 

Many speakers took a more pointedly 
political tack, deriding President Reagan 
and insisting that Government spending 
on nuclear arms be shifted to social ser- 
vices. Activist Randall Forsberg, refer- 
ring to last week’s Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee rejection of a freeze 
resolution, said, ““We will remember that 
vote in November.” Other speakers re- 
membered August 1945: survivors of the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings 
spoke in Japanese, translated for the 
crowd, of their firsthand visions of “a liv- 
ing inferno.” 

Like them, most of the crowd seemed 
more purposeful than defiant. Katherine 
| Wedel, 17, left a New York hospital in her 
sick-bed smock to join the rally. “To me,” 
she said, “it’s important to be here because 
the money spent on bombs could be spent 
on finding a cure for Addison’s disease,” 
for which Wedel is being treated. Some 
placards were flip. One beery young man 
carried a sign that said DON’T BOMB US, 
WE'RE ALREADY BOMBED and on another 
youth’s poster was the request REAGAN 
GIVE ME A CHANCE TO REACH YOUR AGE 
Some would-be ralliers were absent: the 
U.S. Government refused to let about 300 
foreigners, mostly Japanese, enter the 
country; Washington claimed most were 
members of Communist-front organiza- 
tions. New York City’s government, on 
the other hand, went out of its way to ac- 
commodate the earnest horde and expect- 
ed its costs to exceed $1 million, including 
overtime pay to the 5,000 police assigned 
to oversee the crowds at the U.N., in the 
park and in more than a dozen converging 
“feeder marches” from all over the city. 











Assisting the police were the rally’s 3,000 
volunteer “peace keepers.” 

Miles of Manhattan streets were 
closed to traffic. On Friday night, Yankee 
Stadium’s parking lot was requisitioned 
to hold the 2,000 buses that brought—and 
took home—demonstrators from hun- 
dreds of US. cities. One energetic Boston 
contingent, making the 208-mile pilgrim- 
age in true youthful American fashion, 
arrived in a bicycle convoy. From just 
over the East River, a group bent on even 
more creative travel danced across the 
Brooklyn Bridge at dawn Saturday 

All afternoon, righteous speech mak- 
ing was interspersed with big-time pop- 
music making. The day’s performers re- 
flected the cultural complexion of the 
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Some of the thousands outside the United Nations complex in Manhattan 


crowd: young and hip, like Rockers Lin- 
da Ronstadt, Bruce Springsteen and 
Jackson Browne; tweedy and middle- 
aged, like Folk Singers Peter, Paul and 
Mary; politically insistent, like Balladeers | 
Joan Baez and Pete Seeger. 

A small, willful faction of Saturday’s 
crowd planned on Monday to “blockade 
the bombmakers,” shutting down for a 
day the U.N. offices of major nuclear 
powers. More typical of the ralliers Satur- 
day were concerned mainstreamers like 
New York Mayor Edward Koch. Said he 


| “It’s terrific to try to affect the conscience 


of the world. It’s just regrettable they 
don’t have a similar demonstration in 
Moscow.” —BSy Kurt Andersen. Reported by 
Jack E. White and Adam Zagorin/New York 
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Aiming for Port Stanley: a British Royal Marine mortar team on the slopes of Mount Kent prepares to fire 


FALKLAND ISLANDS 





Girding for the Big One 


After a sharp setback, the British attack “with all we've got” 


t last, the climactic battle for the | by Pope John Paul II (see following story), 


Falklands was on. Just ten weeks 

after Argentina seized the deso- 

late South Aulantic islands, the 
9,000 British troops encamped on the hills 
above Port Stanley launched an all-out as- 
sault on the 7,500 Argentines dug in 
around the capital. The intention was, as 
an Official in London put it, to hit the Ar- 
gentine garrison “with all we've got.” 

In what British Defense Minister 
John Nott described as a “brilliant sur- 
prise attack,” Royal Marine commandos 
and paratroopers overran Argentine posi- 
tions just before daybreak, coming to 
within five miles of Port Stanley. Many of 
the young Argentine defenders were 
asleep in their foxholes as the British 
struck. The first things they saw, said 
Nott, “were the blackened faces of the 
British troops in the trenches with them.” 

Warships had begun shelling Argen- 
tine positions prior to the attack, while 
Harrier jets bombed the garrison in, as the 
British Defense Ministry put it, a final 
“softening-up operation.’ Interrupting 
the broadcast of a Mass being celebrated 


40 


Argentine, television broadcast a com- 
muniqué that accused the British of “in- 
discriminately” bombing Port Stanley. It 
said that two civilian residents of the is- 
land capital had been killed and four oth- 
ers wounded. 

The attack came afler an unnerving 
pause of more than one week. The delay 
may have been partly tactical (to allow 
time to move in additional men and ma- 
tériel), partly wishful thinking (the hope 
that Argentina would avert a bloodbath 
by capitulating), partly humanitarian (to 
forestall casualties among the civilian res- 
idents of Port Stanley). The pause may 
have served its purpose. British intelli- 
gence reportedly overheard an unscram- 
bled conversation last week between 
Brigadier General Mario Benjamin 
Menéndez, commander of the Argentine 
troops on the islands, and his superiors on 
the mainland. Menéndez is said to have 
described the low morale of his troops, 
adding, “If things go on like this, our situ- 
ation could crumble rapidly.” 

Still, the failure to attack sooner cost 


Britain’s fighting men dearly. With no 
warning, Argentina’s air force roared 
across the skies southwest of Port Stanley 
last week to deal the British their worst 
casualties of the campaign. Demolished | 
on that disastrous Tuesday were two land- 
ing ships, the Sir Galahad and the Sir 
Tristram, carrying members of the Fifth 
Infantry Brigade who were establishing a 
second British beachhead only 17 miles 
from Port Stanley. That brought to seven 
the total of major British ships lost since a 
Royal Navy task force reached the wintry 
South Atlantic archipelago on April 29 
Defense Secretary Nott somberly refused 
to disclose to the House of Commons the 
number of casualties on the ground that 
the information “could be of assistance to 
the enemy.” Finally, British officials pri- 
vately disclosed that 60 men had died and 
120 were wounded, which would bring the 
war's toll to some 195 British and 670 Ar- 
gentine dead 

The losses did not affect Britain’s re- 
solve. In the House of Commons, British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher last 
week insisted that “if the Argentines tell 
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us that they are prepared to withdraw, we 
shall enable them to do so with safety, dig- 
nity and dispatch.” Otherwise, she said, 
“we shall now have to take back by force 
what the Argentines would not give up.” 
Even Britain’s monarch, Queen Elizabeth 
II, whose second son, Prince Andrew, is a 
helicopter pilot aboard the aircraft carrier 


Invincible, made a rare and direct com- | 


ment on the issue. Using the banquet at 
Windsor Castle for President Ronald 
Reagan as the occasion, she personally 
denounced “naked aggression” in the 
Falklands. In the port of Southampton, 
meanwhile, cheering Britons gave a rap- 
turous welcome to her namesake, the 
Cunard luxury liner Queen Elizabeth 2, 
returning safely from the Falklands with 
629 injured and wounded, plus crewmen 
from the lost British ships. 

In Buenos Aires, the military junta led 
by President Leopoldo Galtieri defiantly 
portrayed Argentina as the ultimate win- 
ner of the conflict despite the precarious 
position of the embattled garrison at Port 
Stanley. Declared Galtieri: “We will fight 


for weeks, months or years, but we will 


never give up sovereignty over the is- 
lands.” He seemed to be warning that 
even if his soldiers were eventually driven 
off the Falklands, he would wage a long- 
term war of attrition against the British. 

As the world’s attention shifted to an 
even bloodier conflict in the Middle East, 
the Falklands war naturally receded in 
the priorities of U.S. policymakers. But in 
his historic address to Britain’s Houses of 
Parliament last week, President Reagan 
won warm applause for his declaration 
that British soldiers in the Falklands were 
“fighting for a cause, for the belief that 
armed aggression must not be allowed to 
succeed and that people must participate 
in the decisions of government under the 
rule of law.” Privately, both the President 
and Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
continued to worry over Thatcher's rejec- 
tion ofa negotiated solution that would, by 
ultimately involving Argentina in the fu- 
ture of the Falklands, help repair the dam- 
age in U.S.-Latin American relations. 

U.S. concerns were amply 
shared by other NATO allies. 
“Ridiculous overreactions, and 
typical of a woman,” said a se- 
nior West German official 
about Thatcher’s determina- 
tion to pursue the military of- 
fensive in the South Atlantic. 
At last week’s NATO summit in 
Bonn, the alliance’s newest 
member, Spain, opposed a 
joint declaration of support for 
Britain. Spanish Prime Minis- 
ter Leopoldo Calvo-Sotelo de- 
clared that “a military conflict 
is tearing the Western world 
apart and threatening to open 
up a profound rift of extremely 
serious political and historic 
consequences.” 

The change of tempo in the 
war stood in sharp contrast to 





















Infantrymen boarding a British landing craft 





“In that case, I think Ill join you.” 


Royal Marine commandos and Parachute 
Regiment troops near Port San Carlos. 
Slogging across the boggy ground, they 
had captured 1,600 Argentine troops near 
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that shrouded Port Stanley seemed to be 
the only barrier to a full-scale attack. But 
Rear Admiral John (“Sandy”) Woodward 
and Major General John Jeremy Moore, 
the two commanders to whom Prime 
Minister Thatcher had entrusted the final 
| decision on how to take Port Stanley, were 
apparently also eager to avoid a military 
bloodbath. They were especially worried 
about the safety of the 250 to 400 Falk- 
land Islanders still believed to be living in 
the capital. (Of the original population of 
1,050, the remainder had taken refuge 
elsewhere.) 

Consequently, the commanders opt- 
ed for a pause that would allow them to 
pick off the softest points on the Argen- 
tine perimeter—radar posts, ammuni- 
tion dumps and artillery concentra- 
tions—while trying to draw enemy 
troops out of their prepared positions 
onto open ground, where they could be 
surrounded. About 1,000 of the occupy- 
ing troops in Port Stanley were believed 
to be elite marines, the best fighters Ar- 
gentine Commander Menéndez had at 
his disposal. The remainder were rela- 
tively untrained conscripts who might 
prove to be vulnerable to such tactics, 
although, as one British paratrooper 
said, “a gun in the hands of a boy can 
kill you just the same.” 





the settlement of Goose Green (see map). | 


Then, in a combination of rapid marches 
and bold helicopter assaults, they secured 
the commanding height of Mount Kent, 
overlooking Port Stanley. Encountering 
almost no Argentine resistance, they set 
up forward observation posts on hills 
known as the Two Sisters, only six miles 
from the capital. 

With the high ground under their con- 
trol, the British immediately began to rain 
artillery fire down on the 7,500 Argentine 


| troops, which were entrenched in a defen- 


sive horseshoe around Port Stanley. Har- 
rier vertical-takeoff jets pounded the area 
with 600-Ib. cluster bombs, while 4.5-in. 
guns on Royal Navy frigates and destroy- 
ers added their drumbeat of fire. As the 
week began, the dense, rain-filled clouds 


HALEY 


At 


the speed of British successes Fifth Infantry troops land at San Carlos beachhead 


hile the tentative skirmishing 

continued around Port Stan- 

ley, the 3,500 troops of the 

Fifth Infantry Brigade began 

to make their moves ashore. The brigade, 

| composed of the Scots and Welsh Guards 
and a battalion of the legendary Nepa- 
lese-born Gurkhas, landed at the Port San 

| Carlos beachhead two weeks ago. The 
Gurkhas were assigned the task of mop- 
ping up pockets of Argentine resistance 
that were bypassed by Britain’s fast-mov- 
ing Parachute Regiment as it raced to- 
ward Goose Green and Port Stanley. Dai- 
ly, after a ritual unsheathing of their 
curved kukris, they flew out in Scout heli- 
copters on search and destroy missions in 
the southern part of East Falkland known 


pressassociation aS Lafonia. The British feared 





that the stragglers, if not found, 
could be reinforced by a para- 
troop drop from the Argentine 
mainland. 

Meanwhile, the unit of the 
Fifth led by Brigadier Tony 
s Wilson was moving south from 
the beachhead to Goose 
Green, and then east toward 
Port Stanley. At the minuscule 
settlement of Swan Inlet, 35 
miles from the capital, Wilson 
suddenly had a time-saving 
idea. Learning that the Argen- 
tines had left telephone lines 
intact, he stopped at a house 
» and phoned ahead to Fitzroy, 
the next sizable settlement. To 
Wilson’s amazement, someone 
= answered. “Any Argies 
~ there?” asked Wilson. “Yes,” 
replied Farmer Ron Binnie, 





following the landing of 5,000 Mopping up pockets of resistance bypassed on the wa y to Port Stanley. 
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“but they’re not here today.” 
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Said Wilson: “In that case, I think 
I'll join you.” Binnie’s reply: “That 
seems a good idea. You'd be wel- 
come.” 

Wilson ordered about 100 
members of his advance party to 
rush ahead in helicopters, securing 
both Fitzroy and the nearby settle- , 
ment of Bluff Cove. The small Brit- 
ish contingents held the position for 
about two days, while other units of 
the Fifth boarded the Sir Galahad 
and the Sir Tristram at Port San 
Carlos to join them. When the ships 
| reached Fitzroy, they began un- 
loading men and equipment. In ef- 
fect, the British had a second 
beachhead on East Falkland. 

Then calamity struck. Two Ar- 
gentine A-4 Skyhawk bombers and 
two Mirage fighter-bombers suddenly 
swooped down over the 5,674-ton landing 
ships, anchored only 400 yds. from the 
Fitzroy beach. The attack was particular- 
ly unexpected because for well over a 
week bad weather had kept Argentine 
flyers away from the British fleet. There 
had even been speculation that the air 
force had been too badly crippled by 
losses to re-enter the fray. The British 
claimed to have downed about 70 aircraft. 
But according to U.S. sources, the Argen- 
tines had also received reinforcements: 
ten Peruvian Mirages flown from Lima 
early last week. 

British radar failed to spot the low- 
flying Argentines. The Rapier surface-to- 
air missiles that British ground forces had 
used with great success at the Port San 
Carlos beachhead were already ashore at 
Fitzroy, but they had not yet been set up 
on hillsides overlooking the estuary. Al- 
though both ships would have been un- 
loaded in another hour or so, at the time 
of the attack the Sir Galahad was still 
packed with most of its full complement 
of 68 crewmen and, according to some ac- 
counts, as many as 500 troops waiting to 
go ashore. Those on board had no time at 
all to react; those on land could only 
watch helplessly as the bombs fell on the 
two vessels. 








Argentine 
outposts 
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Argentines standing guard in their Port Stanley stronghold 
“We will fight for weeks, months or years.” 


At least two bombs hit the Sir Gala- 
had. The Sir Tristram was raked with 
cannon and rocket fire. According to Mi- 
chael Nicholson, a British television cor- 
respondent who witnessed the attack on 
the Sir Galahad from ashore, “boxes of 
ammunition aboard exploded, shaking 
the ground beneath us, and soldiers 
crouched as bullets from the ship whistled 
past.” Hundreds of men rushed along the 
decks of both ships. pulling on life jackets 
and leaping into water that was some- 
times aflame with burning oil. Bright or- 
ange life rafts were thrown into the sea; 
some immediately burst into flame as 
they were hit by debris from the explo- 
sions, while others were blown by fierce 
winds back into the inferno. The winds 
whipped up huge flames aboard the land- 
ing vessels, and then, as fuel tanks explod- 
ed, the ships were enveloped in black, ac- 
rid smoke. 


icholson watched men dive into 
the burning waters with life jack- 
ets to rescue their comrades. Heli- 
copters ignored the fire and 
smoke to hoist men out. Spotting life rafts 
drifting back into the blaze around the Sir 
Galahad, four helicopter pilots flew be- 
hind the vessel and turned their aircraft 
into gigantic fans: flying low, they used 
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the downdraft of their rotor blades 
to push the rubber rafts to the safety 
of the beach. Ashore, all was chaos 
. as casualties were brought to a 
makeshift field hospital and then 
flown by a continuous helicopter 
shuttle to the main British medical 
center at San Carlos Bay. Said an 
army doctor at Fitzroy: “I’ve seen 
some pretty awful injuries, but 
nothing as horrifying as this. All we 
can do is put on special burn dress- 
ings and get them back as soon as 
possible to a warm, sterile unit.” 
Two hours later, Mirages at- 
tacked and sank a small British 
landing craft in Choiseul Sound; 
London said that four men died 
and two were wounded. Another 
wave of Argentine aircraft swept 
toward the Port San Carlos beachhead. 
They hit the 2,800-ton frigate H.M.S. 
Plymouth, one of the older vessels of its 
type in the 40-ship British task force. The 


Argentines claimed that the Plymouth | 


exploded, but the British Defense Minis- 
try insisted that while the ship had been 
damaged, it was still in service. Accord- 
ing to the British, five men were wound- 
ed. The British said they shot down seven 
Argentine aircraft in the various attacks 
and damaged four others. Argentina ad- 
mitted losing two planes. 

The British losses at Fitzroy once 
again highlighted the major weakness of 
their task force: the lack of an effective 
airborne early warning system similar to 
the AWACS used by the U.S. The Falk- 
lands conflict erupted only a few months 
before the British were scheduled to in- 
stall a comparable radar system in their 
Nimrod Mark 3 reconnaissance aircraft. 
About six weeks ago, London asked 
Washington for the loan of an AWACS to 
repair that important deficiency, but the 
Reagan Administration refused. The rea- 
son: Washington’s insistence that Ameri- 


can servicemen, who would be necessary | 


to operate the system, not become in- 
volved in the South Auantic battle. 
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The British have also been hampered 
by the poor performance of the Sea Dart 
and Seaslug antiaircraft missiles aboard 
task-force ships. The guidance radar of 
those weapons has failed to respond prop- 
erly in the harsh realities of combat. For 
the first time since the Falklands conflict 
began, some experts in London have be- 
gun to murmur that Task Force Com- 
mander Woodward may have taken too 
many chances in committing his warships 
to support of the British invasion forces. 

Another attack at sea produced no ca- 
sualties, but a mystery. Some 500 miles 
northeast of the Falklands, the 220,117- 
ton U.S.-owned but Liberian-registered 
supertanker Hercules was steaming south 
with her oil tanks empty. Her eventual 
destination: Alaska. The ship was far 
from the 200-mile blockade limit, which 
both Britain and Argentina have declared 
around the Falklands, when it was at- 
tacked by a four-engine aircraft, probably 
a C-130. Bombs were pushed out of the 
aircraft cargo door; one hit the Hercules 
but failed to explode on board. None of 
the 29 crewmen was injured. According to 
the British Defense Ministry, the ship was 
ordered by radio to head for an Argentine 
port within 15 minutes or face attack. Ar- 
gentina denied any knowledge of the inci- 
dent, but on June 2 an Argentine C-130 
made a similar attack on a British oil 
tanker within the 200-mile zone, causing 
little damage. 








ews of Argentina’s aerial success- 
es lifted the gray mood that had 
enveloped Buenos Aires when a 
humiliating defeat at Port Stanley 


in the daily newspaper Conviccién: LON- 
DON ADMITS GETTING A BEATING. Under 
the eyes of a beaming President Galtieri, 
thousands of chanting, banner-waving 
Argentines gathered in the central Plaza 
de Mayo in Buenos Aires to celebrate 
Malvinas Day, the anniversary of the ap- 
pointment of the first Argentine governor 
of the contested islands known in Spanish 
as Las Malvinas. As Galtieri waved his 
hat in salute, the crowd chanted, “Be 
strong! Don’t back down!” and unfurled 
national flags of sky-blue and white. 
The Buenos Aires rally was yet anoth- 
er sign of how the Falklands struggle has 
brought a degree of unity to Argentina, a 
country of 28 million, traditionally riven 
by factionalism. Says Francisco Manri- 
que, 63, president of the country’s sus- 
pended Federal Party: “Whatever hap- 
pens in the Falklands and whatever 
mistakes the government made are sec- 
ondary. The fact is that Argentines now 
have a sense of pride and nationhood as 
never before.” The war was also bringing 
about a realignment of Argentine foreign 
policy. Staunchly Roman Catholic, anti- 
Communist and pro-Western, Argentina 
has responded to U.S. and Western Euro- 
pean support for Britain in the Falklands 
battle by threatening to turn to the Soviet 
Union for military aid. Last week Argen- 











had seemed inevitable. Blared a headline | 

















tina announced that it was closing its con- 
sulate in West Berlin and considering 
opening new embassies in Mozambique 
and Angola, two African countries domi- 
nated by Marxist-led regimes. 

The message was not lost on Wash- 
ington. Despite President Reagan’s firm 
words of support for Britain in Westmin- 
ster, the U.S. remains deeply concerned 
about the effects of the Falklands war on 
hemispheric, as well as NATO, unity. Be- 
hind the scenes, the U.S. was continuing 
to prod Britain to adopt a more flexible 
stance toward the future of the Falklands 
after a military victory. According to the 
British, one U.S. plan, reportedly floated 
last week by Washington Special Envoy 
Vernon Walters, offered a four-part solu- 
tion: 1) British repossession of the Falk- 





Returning with survivors from the South Atlantic, the Queen Elizabeth 2 docks in Southampton 


| reach a negotiated settlement through 





Meanwhile, Thatcher pressed the U.S. 
to take’ part in a postwar Falklands 
peace-keeping force. Haig responded non- 
committally that Washington’s position 
“would depend very much on the condi- 
tions establishing such a force, its mandate 
and the political framework under which 
it was set up.” 

Thatcher was under far less pressure 
in Britain to search for a solution that 
would restore permanent peace to the 
South Atlantic. Opposition Leader Mi- 
chael Foot renewed his standing plea 
that the government try once again to 


the U.N. The most passionate ar- 
gument against continued fighting 
came from Labor M.P. Leo Abse, who 
asked in Commons that Thatcher “stop 











A rapturous welcome, but a refusal to disclose the latest casualty figures. 


lands to be followed by installation of a 
multinational administrative authority 
including the U.S., Britain, Brazil and Ja- 
maica; 2) British sovereignty to continue 
for the time being, but with London con- 
sidering at least a partial transfer of au- 


thority in the not too distant future; 3) a | 


pullback of Argentine forces to be imme- 
diately matched or followed by a with- 
drawal by Britain of its task force; and 4) 
ultimately, direct negotiations between 
Argentina and Britain on the islands’ 
long-term future. 

In private talks with President Rea- 
gan and Secretary of State Haig in both 
London and Paris, Thatcher and her For- 
eign Secretary, Francis Pym, rejected such 
a compromise as “totally unacceptable.” 
Argentina's continued military resistance, 
they said, ruled out any involvement in the 
Falklands’ administration in the foresee- 
able future. The British warned that their 
position would further harden if President 
Galtieri carried out his threat to continue 
the battle from the Argentine mainland 
after a British military victory. 
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playing at being a warrior queen.” 

As the attack was launched on Port 
Stanley last weekend, it became possible 
that a complete British victory was at 
hand. But the consequence of that for 
Thatcher was likely to be an even more de- 
manding challenge. As London’s respect- 
ed Economist noted, Thatcher's allies, in- 
cluding the U.S., “will be looking for 
certain civil greatness from Britain to 
match its military prowess.” That must 
eventually mean a willingness to discuss 
with anyone what British soldiers are now 
dying to defend: guaranteed security for 
the Falklands, a measure of self-determi- 
nation for an isolated and declining Falk- 
lands population and the use of peaceful 
negotiation to settle international dis- 
putes. The ultimate test of British strength 
was not just its ability to win the war in the 
South Atlantic but its ability to reach an 
accommodation with Argentina that 
would avoid the need for another battle at 
Port Stanley. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Marsh Clark/Buenos Aires 
and Arthur White/London 
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Preaching Peace to Patriots 








Fresh from Britain, the Pope takes Argentina by storm 


he jet pilots of the Argentine squadron 

that sank the British destroyer Coven- 
try last month flew into battle repeating 
the prayers of the Rosary over the open 
microphones of their radios. An Argen- 
tine antiaircraft gunner in Port Stanley 
described how he shot down a British 
Harrier: “ ‘Holy Mother of God’—and 
bang, bang, I knocked it down 
from heaven.” A wounded 18- 
year-old Argentine conscript 
lay dying this week, but confid- 
ed to the medic treating him, 
“I pray to God that I get better 
soon and go back to fight.” 

The pious patriotism of the 
Argentines, reflected in such 
current stories from the front, 
is hardly restricted to the mili- 
tary. Father Agustin Luchia 
Puig, editor of the Roman 
Catholic magazine Esquii 
(named after a 19th century 
Argentine bishop), declared 
that “all Argentines, in church 
and out, believe our cause is 
just. I think that the good God 
is content with this faith of 

ours.” One of the country’s 
notably progressive prelates, 
Archbishop Vicente Faustino 
Zazpe of Santa Fe, in northern 
Argentina, last week assailed 
“the treason of the United 
States” and the “hopeless hys- 
teria of England,” singling out 
President Ronald Reagan and 


death and sorrow could be averted 
through the means of the negotiating ta- 


| ble.” He observed that “we are not facing 


terrifying spectacles such as those of Hi- 
roshima or Nagasaki, but each time that 
we risk man’s life, we trigger mechanisms 
that lead to such catastrophes.” 

Invoking blessings on the country, 





President Galtieri conferring with Pope John Paul at the Casa 





Just the night before the Pope landed, 
while his jet was already well into its 16- 
hour flight from Rome to Argentina, 
crowds were still celebrating Malvinas 


| Day. But the mood was already shifting 


from fatherland to Holy Father: a bent 
old lady fingered her Rosary at Our Lady 
of Mercy Church in the downtown district 
of Retiro, praying both for the safety of 
her grandson in Port Stanley and for the 
Pontiff's safe arrival. 

Later, as John Paul moved through 
the streets of Buenos Aires in his Papamo- 
vil, an Indian woman knelt at the curb 

ve! praying, “Let him hear my sor- 
row. Let God’s light breathe 
life into the fallen.” Reflected 
one young university student 
on the Pope’s message: “I love 
my country. Our cause is just. 
But I love God more than the 
Malvinas.” The feeling was 
mirrored in less religious reac- 
tions: crowds that gathered 
outside the offices of the daily 
La Nacion to read the latest 
war news did not greet last 
week’s announcements of Brit- 
ish losses with the jubilation of 
the early weeks of the conflict. 

As John Paul ground 
through the first day of his ex- 
hausting 32-hour visit—first to 
address Argentine clergy at the 
capital’s Metropolitan Cathe- 
' dral, later in the morning to 
meet with other members of 
the junta at the presidential 
Casa Rosada—some Argen- 
tines sought to add luster to 
their own causes through the 
Pope’s presence. Most auda- 
ciously, ardent followers of the 


Rosada 





Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher as “mediocre” and 
“short of stature.” On the Sunday just be- 
fore Pope John Paul II was due to arrive 
in Argentina, Archbishop Antonio Qua- 
rracino of Avellaneda delivered a sermon 
that smacked of spiritual one-upmanship. 
“The Pope visited England as a duty... 
He comes to us because of love.” 

Thus when John Paul finally stepped 
from the Alitalia DC-10 jetliner Galileo 
Galilei |ast Friday at Buenos Aires’ Ezeiza 
Airport and kissed the ground of Argenti- 
na, he faced a delicate diplomatic task. 
There to greet him, amid a thick crowd of 
government and church dignitaries, was 
President Leopoldo Fortunato Galtieri, 
uniformed but hatless, reverently kneel- 
ing to kiss the Pontiffs ring. Later, while 
the Pope spoke, Galtieri gallantly held an 
umbrella over him, but the presence of the 
man who had ordered the invasion of the 
Falklands did not deter John Paul from 
hammering yet again at the message of 
peace and reconciliation he had carried 
throughout Britain. He prayed for “the 
peace of Christ upon all victims of both 
sides,” asking his hearers to think “once 
again about the absurd and always unjust 
phenomenon of war, whose scenario of 





A reverent kneel and an umbrella, but no stopping the message. 


John Paul mentioned the casualties of 
war, the sick and the bereaved, but, to 
the disappointment of many Argentines, 
omitted any direct reference to another 
category of victims: the desaparecidos. 
The “disappeared ones,” variously esti- 


mated to number from 6,000 to 24,000, | 


vanished during the military regime’s 
“dirty war” against left-wing terrorism 
during the late 1970s. The junta, for its 
part, had returned at least a few beloved 
ones, if not desaparecidos, to their fam- 
ilies, having released 128 prisoners out- 
right and 116 more on parole in an am- 
nesty honoring the papal visit. The 
government denied that those released 
were political prisoners, but all had been 
held without charge at the pleasure of the 
junta. 


Pw. fever, in any case, had begun to 
overshadow political fervor for many 
Argentines in the hours before the Pope’s 
arrival. The patriotic euphoria of the ear- 
ly weeks of the war was all but submerged 
in a vast national outpouring of piety and 
sheer excitement over the Pope’s visit, the 
first ever made by a Pontiff to Argentina. 





populist policies of the late 
Dictator Juan Peron wanted to 
gain political capital from the major pa- 
pal appearance of the day. That was an 
afternoon Mass at the venerable basilica 
of Our Lady of Lujan, the nation’s most 
sacred Marian shrine, 40 miles west of 
Buenos Aires. The Peronists had distrib- 
uted leaflets through the capital and 
other cities with exhortations calling 
EVERYONE TO LUJAN . .. WELCOME JOHN 
PAUL II... THE POPE AND PERON ARE AS 
ONE GREAT HEART ... EVITA IS A SAINT. 
As it turned out, with more than a million 
devout Argentines packing the square 
and streets in front of the shrine, the 
Peronists were lost in the crowd. 

Perhaps the frankest moment of the 
Pope’s visit came during his sermon 
at Lujan, when John Paul declared that 
he had come to Argentina “as the pilgrim 


of difficult moments.” It was an apt | 


phrase, well-earned during his. trip 
to Britain and doubly so in Argentina. 
There was no time—and no maneuvering 
room—for the diplomatic niceties that 
helped to give his British trip a less po- 
litical flavor. While he could and did 
avoid a visit with Prime Minister Thatch- 
er, who serves as head of government 
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only, he could not make the 
same distinction with Galtieri, 
who is both head of state and 
head of government. 

Ironically, the Pope had 
avoided coming to Argentina 
earlier, precisely because of a 
political dispute: the conflict- 
ing claims of Argentina and 
Chile to the Beagle Channel is- 
lands and the adjoining strait 
in the archipelago of Tierra del 
Fuego. That argument had 
| threatened to erupt into war 
| between the two countries un- 
til the claimants agreed to ac- 
cept papal mediation. Accord- 
ing to unofficial reports, the 
suggested terms of settlement 
award three islands to Chile 
and put the surrounding wa- 
ters under shared sovereignty. 
Chile has declared itself ready 
to accept the solution. Argenti- 
na has not. Until the Falklands 
crisis forced a visit as a quid 
pro quo for the British trip, 
John Paul was unwilling to set 
foot in the country until the 
dispute was settled. Speaking 
to Argentina's clergy on Fri- 
day, the Pope made it clear 
that his trip was an “excep- 
tional” one, “totally different 
from a normal apostolic pasto- 
ral visit.” 

Before the Argentine occu- 
pation of the Falklands, in- 
deed, John Paul would have 
encountered a less united 
church, divided between gen- 
erally older, more conservative 
members of the hierarchy who 
have tolerated or even openly 
supported the military regime, 
and a younger group of prel- 
ates—perhaps as many as 20 of 
the country’s 80 bishops—who are grow- 
ing impatient for social change and a 
| swift return to democracy. Archbishop 
Jaime Francisco de Nevares of Neuquén, 
in a poor region of Argentina along the 
Chilean border, is among the most vocal 
of the new activists. “We have a reputa- 
tion for being moderate,” he says acidly, 
charging that “Argentine bishops have 
not spoken out strongly enough against 
injustice” in the country. “Had we taken a 
stronger stand, much suffering could have 
been avoided.’ What might have worked 
to curb the excesses of the “dirty war” 
might also have helped in the Falklands 
dispute, suggests Nevares. “Had we been 
given notice of the government's intention 
to acquire the Malvinas, we might have 
been able to resolve things in a more 
peaceful way and avoid war.” 











s it was, the National Conference of 
Bishops virtually endorsed the inva- 
sion, in a declaration shortly after the sei- 
zure, stating that “the nation has affirmed 
its rights.” Some church leaders duly not- 
ed that the occupation had initially cost 
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Throng gathered in 





no lives, but at least one new-breed prel- 








ate has since attacked that thinking. Ina 
letter sent to his fellow bishops three 
weeks ago, Archbishop Jorge Novak of 
Quilmes cited other factors that should 
have been considered in the decision: 
“moral, cultural and economic costs that 


| may be irreparable.” However coura- 


geous the action, wrote Novak, it lacked 
“wisdom and prudence.” 

Moreover, progressive churchmen 
within and outside Argentina complain 
that the invasion of the Falklands has all 
but shut off the internal campaigns 
against violations of human rights. In 
Brazil, powerful liberals like Paulo Eva- 
risto Cardinal Arns of Sao Paulo have 


both sheltered Argentine refugees and | 
long inveighed against the human rights | 


abuses that produced them. Now, says 
one of Arns’ closest advisers, Presbyterian 
Clergyman James Wright, “the whole 
concept of national sovereignty has taken 
precedence over everything else.” Wright 
points out that some of the famed Mothers 
of the Plaza de Mayo have come to think 
that it is unpatriotic to continue their de- 
mands for an accounting of the desapare- 
cidos, Wright even grumbles that Nobel 





Thron n the rain to welcome the Pontiff at Lujan shri el 
For “the pilgrim of difficult moments,” a delicate diplomatic task. 





“Peace Prizewinner Adolfo 
Pérez Esquivel, who heads Ar- 
gentina’s outspoken Peace and 
Justice Commission, “has gone 
in for this flag waving.” Al- 
though Esquivel’s stance has 
not been strident, he has de- 
nounced “British aggression 
and colonialism, which endan- 
ger our people and the peace of 
the world.” 

John Paul seems to want to 
heal the split between left and 
right in the Latin American 
churches. Turning his peace- 
making theme to his confreres, 
» he lectured the assembled Ar- 
| gentine clergy Friday morning 
on the need for “reconciliation 
in the interior of the church 
and society, particularly in 
these delicate moments that 
make such reconciliation 
obligatory and urgent.” On 
Saturday, addressing a much 
larger conclave that encom- 
passed all of Argentina's bish- 
ops and the presidents of 30 
Latin American bishops’ con- 
ferences, he again emphasized 
the church’s healing role, urg- 
ing his listeners to work 
against “the fractures and divi- 
sions, hatred and discord that 
constantly break the unity of 
peace. You must not try to 
achieve this through politics, 
but with the humble and con- 
vincing word of the Gospel.” 

With that, the Pontiff was 
off again through the Buenos 
Aires streets jammed with 
+ worshipful crowds waving Ar- | 

gentine and Vatican flags 

(some of them next to bullet- | 

torn Union Jacks) and shout- 

ing the name that has become 
familiar in so many languages: “Juan 
Pablo! Juan Pablo!” Waiting for him in 
and around the capital’s Palermo Park 
were one and a half million Argentines, 
many of whom had kept vigil through the 
night. There the Pope concelebrated 
Mass with the 120 bishops and Cardinals 
who had gathered from around the coun- 
try and the hemisphere, and sounded 
again in his sermon his drumbeat call for 
peace. “Do not allow hatred to rot your | 
generous energies and the capacity for | 
agreement which you all carry inside 
you,” he pleaded. “Join hands in a chain 
of union stronger than a chain of war.” 

As John Paul boarded his jetliner for 
the homeward flight Saturday afternoon, 
the reports of new fighting in the Falk- 
lands shed gloom over his departure. But 
he had kept his promise to the Argen- 
tines, as he had to the British, telling 
them both how futile it all was. As the 
wounded and the coffins came home, 
many of his listeners had agreed. In Port 
Stanley, however, the tragic futility had 
triumphed. | —ByMayoMohs. Reported by | 
James Wilde/Buenos Aires and Wilton Wynn | 
with the Pope 
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GUATEMALA 











God’s Man on Horseback | 





Rios Montt fires his junta partners and seizes the presidency 


Thank you, my God. You have put me 
here. 


olitical leaders of all persuasions attri- 

bute successes—and, occasionally, 
failures—to the Almighty. But few do so 
with more fervor and sincerity than Gua- 
temala’s Brigadier General José Efrain 
Rios Montt, 55, a born-again member of 
the California-based Christian Church of 
the Word. Montt took it as God's call in 
March that he leave the church school 
where he was academic director (TIME, 
April 5) and join the three-man junta that 
had been picked to run the country by the 
junior officers who ousted General Fer- 
nando Romeo Lucas Garcia. In an equal- 
ly swift maneuver, Rios Montt last week 
fired the other two members of the junta, 
and expressing thanks to God for having 
put him in command, proclaimed himself 
President of the country. 

The move took most of Guatemala’s 
7.5 million people by surprise. Rios Montt 
requested and secured the resignation of 
Brigadier General Horacio Egberto Mal- 
| donado Schaad, a docile officer who was 
apparently tired of being a figurehead. Af- 
ter that, he summoned his other partner, 
Colonel Francisco Luis Gordillo Martinez, 
to breakfast at the presidential residence 
and demanded the colonel’s resignation. 
Gordillo Martinez stubbornly refused to 
submit it. He reconsidered, however, when 
heavily armed soldiers restrained him and 
escorted him to his office. 

With a pledge of support extracted 
from other senior commanders, the gen- 
eral convened a ceremonial session to 
proclaim himself President. Rios Montt 
prudently dispatched tanks to the coun- 
try’s principal air force base as “a preven- 
tive measure” in case the officers there 
chose to be rebellious. 

With most of Guatemala’s 14,000- 
man army so far loyal to the born-again 
President, there was little that either re- 
calcitrant generals or civilian leaders 
could do about the maneuver. But they 
were still frustrated and angered by Rios 
Montt’s move. As recently as last month 
he had insisted that he did not seek the 
presidency. In addition, he has steadfastly 
refused to set a definite time for elections. 
| When pressed on the issue, he has replied: 
| “It could be six months and it could be six 
years.” 

As a result, Rios Montt could be Gua- 
temala’s man on horseback for the fore- 
seeable future. U.S. officials are not par- 
ticularly distressed by that prospect. Says 
Ambassador Frederic Chapin: “We con- 
sider President Rios Montt a significant 
improvement over the previous President, 
and we hope to be able to work construc- 
tively with him.” 

In the three months that Rios Montt 








has led the government, it has often ap- 
| peared disorganized and occasionally na- 
ive. “Sometimes he speaks in parables,” 
says Francisco Bianci, an elder of the 
| Christian Church of the Word, to which 
Rios Montt has belonged since his politi- 
cal career went into eclipse after the 1974 
elections. “It is difficult to understand.” 
But Rios Montt’s critics give him grudg- 
ing respect. ‘He might be crazy,” admits 
one. “But he isn’t stupid.” 

Rios Montt also seems to be utterly in- 
corruptible and outraged at those who are 
not. Ata recent meeting with civilian po- 
litical leaders, he erupted when one of 
them demanded that a party be excluded 
from such sessions because its members 
were crooked. Rios Montt marched to the 
door and held it open. He said darkly: “If 
| we are talking about crooks, then most of 
| you would have to leave.” 





he President will need more than hon- 
esty, however, to solve Guatemala’s 
critical problems, Rios Montt has made a 
good start in combating corruption, par- 
| ticularly in halting public works projects 
from which the Lucas Garcia regime was 
pocketing lucrative kickbacks. One such 
project was a national highway scheme, 
whose costs have mysteriously doubled to 
$3 billion. New auditors have discovered 
that modest toll stations along the road 
were budgeted at $3.8 million, much of 
which was to be skimmed off. Construc- 
tion costs for new public hospitals were 
also kited: metal drinking cups, for in- 
stance, were going to cost $50 each. 
A worldwide drop in the price of such 
principal exports as coffee, cotton and 














Rios Montt, center, flanked by fellow junta members, proclaiming a new rule in March 


sugar has made Guatemala’s economy a 
shambles. The balance of payments defi- 
cit this year is expected to reach $700 mil- 
lion, and next year’s deficit will probably 
be as much. The growth rate is a negative 
7%. Net foreign currency reserves, which 
stood at $718 million only three years ago, 
have almost vanished. 

The new President's response to such 
problems, his visitors complain, is often 
excessively visionary. So, at times, is his 
response to the continuing guerrilla prob- 
lem, although he has had at least one 
unique success, Members of a pro-guerril- 
la group called the Committee for Peasant 
Unity (C.U.C.) seized the Brazilian em- 
bassy last month in Guatemala City. The 
army responded by ringing the embassy 
with troops, just as it had done when Indi- 
an peasants occupied the Spanish embas- 
sy in January 1980. A showdown after 
that seizure resulted in 39 deaths. 

This time, however, Rios Montt held 
the army back with an order straight from 
the Bible: “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath” (Proverbs 15: 1). In response, the 
C.U.C. protesters called off their siege, re- 
questing merely a press conference and an 
airplane to Mexico. Rios Montt saw them 
off at the airport and handed each one 
money to tide him over in exile. 

So far the junta has had less success 
with insurgents in the countryside. Guer- 
rillas are active in at least seven of Guate- 
mala’s departments, partly because the 
army’s mobility has been seriously ham- 
pered by a lack of spare parts. In order to 
move a company of soldiers into El 
Quiché department some weeks ago, the 
army was forced to request help from a 
private flying club. 

To make up for the army’s absence, 
Rios Montt is setting up village civil de- 
fense forces armed with shotguns, rifles 
and even muskets. To discourage recruits, 
guerrillas are killing not only civil defense 
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Six months, six years, but in any case a right to rule with hope of incorruptible results. 
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force members but their families as well. 
Murders continue on both sides; so far this 
year nearly 1,700 people have died, many 
of them women and children. 

One significant improvement, howev- 
er, is that urban killings have declined. 
Guatemala City is now virtually free of 
terror. “There are no death squads in 
front of the National Palace any more,” 
reported one U.S. congressional staff 
member wryly after a visit. Guatemalans 
stroll the capital’s streets again, night- 
clubs are full and handguns are much less 
evident than before the March coup. Rios 
Montt has dismantled police and army 
death squads and put the national police 
chief, German Chupina, under house ar- 
rest. He has also threatened that former 
Interior Minister Donaldo Alvarez Ruiz 
and other members of the old regime who 
have fled the country will be arrested if 
they return. In another attempt to under- 
cut the guerrillas, the President has de- 
clared a broad amnesty, to begin this 
month, for anyone involved in antigov- 
ernment activities. After that, he intends 
to place disputed areas under military law 
and execute some guerrillas publicly. 

Despite his political accomplish- 
ments, many Guatemalans remain un- 
comfortable over Rios Montt’s religious 
convictions. “There are two juntas in 
Guatemala,” according to a jest, “a politi- 
cal one and a religious one.” Indeed, Rios 
Montt has brought two elders of his 
church into the government: Bianci as 
public relations director and Alvaro Con- 
treras as his private secretary. He fre- 
quently seeks the counsel of other elders. 
Adds James DeGolyer, an elder who has 
come from the U.S. to help the Guatema- 
lan congregation: “We pray for Efrain 
and the brothers. Thousands of people are 
praying for them in the U.S. too. We have 
24-hour prayer chains in the church for 
them. We believe that prayer coverage is 
very important.” 

Each Sunday evening at 9, Rios 
Montt appears on national television to 
deliver a spiritual talk. The program be- 
gins with a picture of a sunset over famed 
Lake Atitlan, followed by Rios Montt in 
civilian clothes standing in a garden filled 
with trees and chirping birds. “Good eve- 
ning,” he begins typically. “I sincerely 
thank you for the opportunity that you 
give me to be with you tonight. It cannot 
be any other way.” Some Guatemalans, as 
a result, call their President “the maid” 
because, like household maids, he comes 
out on Sunday. 

Despite his charisma, and apart from 
his prayer chain, Rios Montt has no firm 
power base. In time, that deficiency could 
cause him trouble. Already some of the 
young officers who put him into power are 
chafing over his seizure of the presidency 
| last week and his incessant moralizing. 
“We made this coup d état to do away 
with continuismo, complains one lieuten- 
ant. “Now this man is taking us back to 
the situation that led us to mount the coup 
in the first place.” —.y Spencer Davidson. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington and 
L James Willwerth/Guatemala City 
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The victor: former Rebel Hisséne Habré 
CHAD 


Desert Upheaval 


Time to flee in a canoe 





fler two years of spasmodic fighting, 

the climax to Chad’s civil war came 
last week with surprising speed. Some 
2,000 shock troops loyal to former De- 
fense Minister Hisstne Habré, 39, ad- 
vanced from north and east on the dusty 
capital of N’Djamena. When the rebels 
appeared, the armies of President Gou- 
kouni Oueddei beat a confused retreat. 
Stranded, with only a few loyal soldiers 
left, Goukouni fled ignominiously into ex- 
ile by boarding a canoe to cross the Chari 
River into Cameroon. By sundown, the 
three-year reign of Goukouni was over 
and Habré, who received support from 
Egypt and Sudan, was ensconced in the 
presidential palace. 

Habré’s victory was assured when 
Libya’s Colonel Muammar Gaddafi 
snubbed Goukouni’s last-ditch plea for as- 
sistance. In 1980 Gaddafi dispatched 
4,000 troops to N'Djamena to salvage 
Goukouni’s regime. One year later, Gou- 
kouni asked Gaddafi to withdraw his 
forces in favor of a three-nation peace- 
keeping contingent sent by the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity. Gaddafi assented, 
apparently because he will begin a one- 
year stint as chairman of the O.A.U. in 
August and did not wish to give his peers 
any pretext to boycott his anointment. 

For his part, Habré faces the daunting 
task of trying to reconcile ten private ar- 
mies in a beleaguered nation of 4.6 million 
known for ethnic chaos. Since gaining in- 
dependence from France in 1960, Chad 
has been racked by violent rivalry be- 
tween nomadic Muslims in the north and 
Christians and animists in the south. 
Even as Habré, like Goukouni a Muslim 
northerner, tried to consolidate his regime 
last week, there were ominous rumblings 
from southern tribesmen threatening to 
secede. a 













WEST GERMANY 
Trouble Brewing 
Helmut faces home-town woes 


nly four days before he served as host 

to the NATO summit meeting in Bonn 
last week, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
was undercut by a local election setback 
that reinforced doubts about the survival 
of his coalition government. After more 
than two decades of rule in the Chancel- 
lor’s home town of Hamburg, his Social 
Democratic Party lost control of the 
city-state’s legislature. Unwisely, per- 
haps, Schmidt had played a prominent 
role in the campaign. To underline the 
personal link between the Hamburg race 
and the head of the federal government, 
the local branch of the Social Democrats 
had plastered the city with posters plead- 
ing: “Hamburg, don’t leave Helmut in the 
lurch.” Well, it did. Schmidt's party 
slumped from its 1978 showing of 51.5% 
to 42.7% of the vote. For the first time 
ever, the opposition Christian Democrat- 
ic Union emerged as Hamburg’s strong- 
est party, with 43.2% of the vote. 

The most direct damage to Schmidt's 
political fortunes was inflicted by an alli- 
ance formed especially for this election 
between the Greens, an environmentalist 
left-wing fringe group opposed to the gov- 
ernment’s nuclear-energy and defense 
policies, and smaller similar movements, 
known as the Alternative List. 

Continuing a string of local and re- 
gional electoral successes, the Greens— 
Alternative List picked up 7.7% of the 
vote. Hamburg’s thus became the fifth 
of West Germany’s ten state parlia- 
ments in which the Greens hold seats. 
Worse, from Schmidt’s point of view, 
was the poor showing of the Free Dem- 
ocratic Party, the Social Democrats’ co- 
alition partner: with only 4.8% of the 
vote, the Free Democrats failed to reach 
the 5% needed to qualify for seats in the 
Hamburg legislature. While the Social 
Democrats have been losing followers 
throughout the country, especially 
among disenchanted youth, and mostly 
to the Greens, the Free Democrats are 
now in danger of being edged out of 
their traditional place as the pivotal 
party positioned between the country’s 
two political heavyweights. 

Demoralized by a succession of rever- 
sals in recent months, the Free Democrat- 
ic Party could be tempted to defect from 
its partnership in the federal government 
with the Social Democrats and go into’al- 
liance with the Christian Democrats, also 
leaving Schmidt in the lurch. Already, in 
preparing for next September's election in 
the state of Hesse, the Free Democrats are 
actively considering running in partner- 
ship with the Christian Democrats. 
Meanwhile, the Hamburg election has 
left the city-state without a government, 
since neither the Social Democrats nor 
the Christian Democrats have a majority, 
and neither group is eager to form an alli- 
ance with the Greens—Alternative List. = 
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Playing Tax Shell Games 





ost wage-earning Americans will 

see increases in their take-home 

pay after next week, when the 
second round of the Reagan Administra- 
tion personal income tax reductions goes 
into effect. The cut trims the federal with- 
holding bite by another 10% on top of the 
5% reduction of last October, 
pumping an additional $39 bil- 
lion into the depressed econo- 
my. To millions of Americans, 
though, actual buying power 
after July | may turn out to be 
only microscopically greater 
than before. 

That is because many 
states and cities have been par- 
tially offsetting the federal cut 
by raising a broad range of oth- 
er taxes. They are doing this to 
make up for revenue lost to the 
recession and reduced hand- 
| outs from Washington. Says 
Stephen Meyer, an economist 
with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia: “It looks like 
rising state and other taxes will 
virtually undo the federal tax 
benefit.". Adds Robert Ros- 
sana, an economics professor at 
Pennsylvania State University: 
“The net benefit of the federal 
tax cut will be very small for the 
large majority of U.S. taxpay- 
ers. It would take only a little 
| bit of action by state and local 
bodies to wipe it out.” 

The Tax Foundation, a 
Washington-based organiza- 
tion that monitors tax trends, 
estimates that tax increases of 
all sorts enacted by state gov- 
ernments last year equal $4 bil- 
lion, and so far this year taxes 
have gone up by another $3 billion. Since 
December of last year, 20 states have 
raised one sort of tax or another. Six states 
have boosted individual income taxes. In 
January, the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress pul out a report showing that 
40% of large US. cities surveyed were 
raising taxes to increase revenues by some 
$500 million. 

While those increases on the whole 
are nowhere near enough to offset the fed- 
eral cut, there is sufficient nibbling and 
chipping at the state and local levels to 
mitigate the hoped-for economic stimulus 
from the tax cut. This is especially true in 
the industrial states of the Midwest, 
where local governments are particularly 








hard pressed for revenue. Their once stur- | 





While Washington cuts rates, many states and localities are raising them 


dy tax bases, proudly rooted in steel, au- 
tos, coal and muscle, have been eroded by 
the migration of people and companies to 
the Sunbelt, and by competition from 
more cost-efficient manufacturing opera- 
tions in Japan and Europe. Most of them 
are simply running out of new sources of 





revenue and have to keep putting higher 
and higher taxes on the people and com- 
panies that remain. 

Michigan, for example, has been par- 
ticularly hard hit by the recession. Unem- 
ployment in the depressed auto industry 
has pushed the state’s joblessness up to 
14.3%, the highest in the U.S., and profits 
from the car industry are naturally way 
down. The effect is at once higher social- 
welfare spending and smaller tax reve- 
nues. Harried state-government officials 
in Lansing are faced with the worst reve- 
nue crunch since the Great Depression. 

Now, just as Washington is taking a 
little less from taxpayers, the state of 
Michigan and the city of Detroit are col- 
lecting more. Detroit’s resident income 








tax has gone from 1.5% to 2%. On July la 
“temporary” increase in state income tax- 
es will push the rate from 4.6% to 5.6%. 
Local residents are fearful that the tax 
hike, which is due to expire at the end of 
September, will soon become permanent. 
Cigarette taxes have increased 10¢ a 
pack, to 21¢, the highest in the 
US. All of those tax hikes 
mean that an unmarried tax- 
payer with a 14-pack-a-day 
cigarette habit, who lives in 
Detroit and earns $38,500 a 
year, will wind up with $1.08 a 
week more to spend after the 
July 1 federal tax cut. That 
might be a good reason to quit 
smoking, but it is hardly 
enough to get Michigan's or 
America’s economy moving 
again. 

Conditions are much the 
same in Ohio. Says Matthew 
Filipic, assistant director of the 
state’s office of budget and 
management; “Ohioans will 
lose half the benefit of their 
federal tax cut through an in- 
crease in state income taxes.” 
Wisconsin, facing a $450 mil- 
lion budget deficit, has hiked 
its sales tax and extended it to 
new areas such as landscaping, 
lawn maintenance and inter- 
state telephone calls. Minneso- 
ta now taxes sales on soft 
drinks and candy, and has in- 
stituted a 7% income tax sur- 
charge for 1982. Indiana raised 
corporate income taxes 1% to 
help cover a loss of $25 million 
that resulted from federal bud- 
get cuts. 

Other regions are also be- 
set. In Vermont, lawmakers increased the 
state income tax from 23% of a taxpayer's 
federal tax bill to 24%, increased the sales 
tax from 3% to 4%, and clamped an addi- 
tional 14¢-per-gal. tax on diesel fuel. Flor- 
ida has hiked the state sales tax from 4% 
to 5%, a measure that state officials hope 
will raise $600 million in revenues. New 
Jersey Governor Thomas Kean cam- 
paigned last year on a Reagan-like tax-cut 
platform, but this year he is proposing to 
increase cigarette taxes from 19¢ to 24¢ 
per pack and gasoline taxes from 8¢ to 13¢ 
per gal. Colorado has found the most un- 
usual new tax. It will put a levy on the car- 
bon dioxide gas produced from its wells. 

Some state officials are trying to hold 
the line on new local taxes. In Connecti- 
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cut, which could lose $166 million because 
of federal funding cuts, a law was passed 
in November barring any increase in state 
taxes because of Washington's action. 
Nonetheless, the legislature accelerated 
corporate tax payments and passed a new 
commuter tax applicable only to New 
York State residents who work in south- 
ern Connecticut. Last week, though, Gov- 
ernor William O'Neill vetoed the com- 
muter tax. 

Pennsylvania, too, has held firm. Re- 
publican Governor Dick Thornburgh 
forged ahead and cut the state’s budget 
across the board by 1% last year to’ help 
make up for a $267 million revenue short- 
fall, and has chopped 5,000 workers from 
the state payroll. But some of Pennsylva- 
nia’s cities have been forced to raise their 
taxes. Philadelphia increased the mercan- 
tile tax on city shopkeepers by 20% in an 
effort to make up for a $21 million cut- 
back in funds it no longer receives from 
Harrisburg. 

Through its own special brand of 
metropolitan metaphysics, New York 
City has calculated that about one-third 
of its revenue gap of $800 million is due to 
reduced federal largesse. To compensate 
for that, the city will impose several new 
taxes, among them a two-year 10% in- 
come tax surcharge on incomes above 
$20,000. In addition, Mayor Ed Koch has 
ordered a freeze on all new city hiring. 
This will result in the elimination of 
7,700 jobs. 


eagan Administration economists 

profess to be unconcerned that 

new revenue-raising measures on 
the local and state levels could offset the 
effects of the federal cut. Says an official 
of the Office of Management and Budget: 
“The state increases are a few minuscule 
billions. The federal cut is $400 billion 
over three years. The two numbers just 
aren't in the same league.” 

Moreover, shifting both the tax bur- 
den and public services away from Wash- 
ington and toward state and local authori- 
ties has always been one of Reagan's 
long-term political goals. Says Manuel 
Johnson, acting Assistant Treasury Secre- 
tary for Economic Policy: “The state in- 
creases are in line with the President's 
new federalism. One of the purposes of 
lowering federal taxes was to give states 
more taxing room.” 

Reagan Administration officials con- 
tinue to hope that American consumers 
will spend a large part of the money from 
the federal tax cut. Increased consumer 
spending is now seen as the best hope for 
pulling the economy out of recession. 
There were some signs last week that this 
might be happening. The Commerce De- 
partment reported that May retail sales 
were up a modestly healthy 1.5%. It will 
take several more months like that, 
though, before the recession ends, and the 
state and local tax increases may be slow- 
ing down the spending even before 
it starts. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Chicago and 
Paul A. Witteman/Detroit 
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Texas-Style Takeover 





A $3.8 billion bid shakes up Big Oil 


ne thing about T. Boone Pickens: no- 

body ever faulted him for thinking 
small. “We did not come to town on a load 
of watermelons,” declared the chairman 
of Mesa Petroleum Co. of Amarillo, Texas 
(1981 sales: $408 million) from his 39th- 
floor suite atop New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel. Pickens, 54, had come to 
New York loaded not with watermelons 
but with money, $1 billion in bank credits 
to be exact. He intended to use the money 
to buy up a company nearly 20 times Me- 
sa’s size. His target: Cities Service Co. of 
Tulsa, the nation’s 20th largest oil firm, 
which had 1981 sales of $8.5 billion. 

For Wall Streeters, the sparring be- 
tween Pickens and Cities Service, headed 
by Chairman Charles J. Waidelich, pro- 
vided a refreshing diversion from a miser- 
able week. With the economy stubbornly 





most other oil stocks. By late March the 
company’s shares were hovering in the 
low $20s. 

At that price, Pickens decided that it 
was time to go for outright majority con- 
trol, and two weeks ago he made his 
move. In a telephone call from his Texas 
headquarters to Waidelich in Tulsa, Pick- 
ens proposed, as a “friendly offer,” that 
Mesa pay $50 a share, or $1.8 billion, for 
46% of Cities Service stock, plus $1.9 bil- 
lion more in promissory notes and Mesa 
stock for the remaining 49% of Cities Ser- 
vice shares. The startled Waidelich, faced 
with the prospect of seeing his company 
disappear into a firm a fraction of its size, 
fought back the next day with a counter- 
offer. Cities Service proposed to buy Mesa 
for $17 a share, or $1 above the market 
price, for 51% of the company. At that 
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Chairman T. Boone Pickens directing action from his suite in New York's Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
His proud boast: “We did not come to town on a load of watermelons.” 


refusing to show any convincing signs of 
improvement, Wall Street’s five-week 
slide managed little more than a modest 
uptick with the 30 stocks of the Dow 
Jones industrial average ending the week 
at 809.74. 

T. Boone Pickens was not about to let 
a little ole economic adversity spoil his 
plans. A former wildcatter who parlayed 
a $2,500 grubstake into a worldwide com- 
pany with holdings stretching at times 
from Canada to the North Sea, Pickens 
had been gunning for Cities Service 
since 1979. His interest was sparked by 
the company’s ownership of upwards of 
10.6 million undeveloped acres of U.S. 
land containing an estimated 287 million 
bbl. of proven oil reserves as well as 2.7 
trillion cu. ft. of natural gas. 

Between 1979 and last year, Pickens 
acquired slightly more than 5% of the 
company’s outstanding stock on the open 
market at an average price of $44.28 a 
share. Later, the price of Cities Service 
shares slipped sharply, as did those of 
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point, Pickens decided to cancel his week- 
end golf game over in Fort Worth and 
packed his bags for New York. 

It is still too early to know who is 
ahead of whom in the struggle by the two 
companies to swallow each other. Cities 
Service’s board of directors, meeting in 
company offices on Manhattan’s Park 
Avenue, last week officially rejected the 
Mesa offer as inadequate and boosted its 
own counteroffer to $21 a share. Mean- 
while, Pickens, huddling with aides across 
the street in his Waldorf command post, 
announced a revised and distinctly less 
friendly bid of his own. His offer: to ac- 
quire 15% of Cities Service stock at $45 a 
share on the open market whether Wai- 
delich liked it or not, and thereafter to 
keep on buying more and more with fi- 
nancial backing from partners that re- 
portedly now include Credit Suisse bank 
in Zurich, Switzerland, and Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. 
More sparring between the two compa- 
nies obviously lies ahead. a 
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Tense Showdown over Steel 





erhaps no industry is more suffused 

with nationalistic pride than steel- 
making. Last week brought a chilling 
whiff of the protectionist sentiments that 
are easily aroused when steelmen start 
complaining of foreign competition. At 
issue were charges filed in January with 
the U.S. Commerce Department by a 
group of seven American steel producers, 
including U.S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel. The companies 
charged that foreign producers, mostly 
from Western Europe, had chiseled their 
way into a 19% import share of the 
US. market by selling government- 
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Belgian steelworkers rioting in Brussels this 





The U.S. moves to stop imports in a troubled industry 


been seeking to ward off action on the in- 
dustry’s complaints. Their fear is that a de- 
cision against European Community pro- 
ducers could force Europeans to retaliate 
against American exports like soybeans 
and other agricultural products. 

Last week, almost five months to the 
day after the industry’s complaints were 
filed, the administrative clock ran out, and 
the Commerce Department issued a pre- 
liminary ruling that foreign steel produc- 
ers from seven European nations, includ- 
ing Britain and West Germany, as well as 
producers in South Africa and Brazil, were 
selling in the U.S. market at unfairly low 
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spring to protest the loss of jobs 








subsidized steel to American buyers. 

Since then, the steel business has gone 
from bad to worse around the world. In the 
US., more than 30% of the industry’s 
450,000-man work force is now unem- 
ployed or working short time, with steel 
mills operating at their lowest level since 
1938. The situation in Europe is equally 
glum. During the past two years, there 
| have been strikes in Britain and riots in 
Belgium and France as a result of job 
losses. The European steel industry ran 
about $2 billion in the red last year. 

The American steel companies charge 
that the Europeans are using cutthroat 
tactics, including predatory pricing and 
domestic subsidies, to sell their products in 
the U.S. at less than it costs to manufacture 
| them. They maintain that the Europeans 
can sell their products cheaply because 
many producers are either outright gov- 
ernment owned or else heavily subsidized. 

Reagan Administration officials have 
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Dangerous protectionist sentiments that are all too easily aroused. 


prices. Effective immediately, importers 
of their goods will have to post bonds on 
shipments pending final determination of 
damages later this year. Said Viscount 
Etienne Davignon, European Community 
commissioner for industry in Brussels, in 
response: “It has been quite clear that the 
highest level of the American Administra- 
tion has not perceived the real meaning of 
this case. This certainly has a protectionist 
flavor about it.” 


With the economies of Europe as well | 


as the US. already in trouble, a brush- 
fire trade war is the last thing that any 
government would like to see erupt. Thus, 
for weeks, U.S. negotiators had been meet- 
ing privately with European Community 
Officials in a search for some sort of agree- 
ment that would head off the need for ac- 
tion by the Commerce Department. 
Washington’s preferred solution was a vol- 
untary pledge by the Europeans to limit 
exports. Since 1978 the Japanese have 











kept their steel sales in the U.S. to approxi- 
mately 6 million tons annually. It was 
hoped that such a self-restraint deal 
could be used by the Administration to 
persuade the American producers to with- 
draw their complaints. 

At one point last week, European ne- 
gotiators seemed ready to limit their share 
of the American steel market at least 
somewhat. But when Commerce Secre- 
tary Malcolm Baldrige met in New York 
City with a group of top steel-industry ex- 
ecutives to try to sell them on the idea, they 
were not interested. 

Big Steel’s woes are not due entirely to 
imports. Many of its troubles are made in 
the U.S. Perhaps the most important diffi- 
culty the industry faces is excessively high 
wages. Robert Crandall, a senior fellow of 
the Brookings Institution, estimates that 
American steel companies are now paying 
75% more than the wages paid in other 
U.S. manufacturing industries. The aver- 
age union wage and benefit payment: $22 
an hour. Says Crandall: “That is the indus- 
try’s biggest problem.” 


n addition, American steelmakers have 

been skimping on the capital invest- 
ments required to keep their factories up to 
date and efficient. Many outdated plants 
have been in operation too long and are 
badly in need of modernization and new 
investment in order to compete with fac- 
tories in Japan and West Germany. 

Whenever business has soured, steel 
executives have sought Government pro- 
tection, usually by arguing that all they 
need is a little breathing room so that they 
can modernize their factories. Rather than 
using the time to upgrade their plants, 
however, the companies have been down- 
grading their steel operations. 

During the past year alone, a number 
of the biggest and best-known American 
steel companies have been diversifying out 
of the industry. U.S. Steel spent $6.2 billion 
to acquire Marathon Oil Co. The steel gi- 
ant is now seeking to sell off a 50% interest 
in RMI Co., the second largest American 
producer of titanium, a steel-like strategic 
metal that is crucial to the aerospace in- 
dustry, to help pay for the Marathon take- 
over. Meanwhile, National Steel Corp., 
the sixth largest U.S. producer, has spent 
$75 million to take over savings and loans 
in Miami and New York. In 1978 Armco 
even went so far as to drop the word steel 
from its corporate name altogether, and is 
now diversified into oilfield equipment 
and financial services. 

Last week’s Commerce Department 
rulings might give U.S. steel producers 
some more of that precious breathing 
room they keep asking for in order to 
get their industry back on track. The 
action, though, could bring on the very 
sort of risky and pointless transatlantic 
trade battles that would benefit no one. 
Either way, the outlook for steelmen is 
not encouraging. —By Christopher Byron. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Lawrence Malkin/Paris 
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Prestige Plastic 


A gold rush in credit 


Ithough American Express Co. began 

issuing gold credit cards to affluent 
consumers as far back as 1966, the busi- 
ness is now springing to life as one of the 
hottest and most competitive new forms 
of financial service. Visa introduced a 
gold card in April, while MasterCard 
launched its version last July. The bank 
credit card firms are convinced that the 
market for prestige credit extends far be- 
yond the 2 million cardholders who now 
carry the American Express gold. 

The gilded credit cards operate much 
like regular ones. Consumers can use 
them to charge a meal, an airline ticket or 
a new suit. Gold-card holders also receive 
substantial lines of credit and benefits 
that include guaranteed hotel and motel 
reservations, automatic travel insurance 
and sizable cash advances. 

Visa. and MasterCard offer their gold 
cards through banks, which check the 
credit record of applicants and extend 
borrowing lines of at least $5,000. Banks 
market standard MasterCard and Visa 
cards as well. American Express gold car- 
ries a credit line of at least $2,000 and is 
issued jointly by the firm and participat- 
ing banks. American Express green, how- 
ever, is offered directly by the company. 

To qualify for regular Visa or Master- 
Card plastic, a person needs an income of 
at least $10,000. The standard green 
American Express plastic calls for an in- 
come of about $15,000. The minimum in- 
come for the MasterCard prestige card is 
about $30,000, while Visa’s is about 
$35,000. For an American Express gold 




















Gilded cards for the affluent consumer 


Status is usually the main attraction 


card it is approximately $20,000. 
The annual fee for the gold cards is 
substantially more than for the regular 
ones. American Express charges $50 a 
year for its gold, compared with $35 for 
the standard green. MasterCard and Visa 
prices are set by the banks issuing them. 
The traditional ones are usually about 
$15, but the upscale ones are at least $35. 
The biggest attraction for many gold 
carders is not more credit but prestige. 


| greatest marketing tools in America, and 


| Rhoades, its Wall Street subsidiary, to 





Most people rarely use the extra services, 
although they often say that it is financial- 
ly comforting to know that they are there 
in case of emergency. Admits a top execu- 
tive for a leading New York brokerage 
firm: “If you want the really honest truth, 
I have a gold card because of the status. I 
almost never use the credit line. I really 
like to have it because it looks neat.” 
MasterCard and Visa are counting 
heavily on that type of consumer reaction. 
Says Fran Schall, a Visa vice president: 
“This will be a status symbol for many 
customers. It will be very important to 
pull it out at a business lunch, especially 
when colleagues may not have the same 
card.” Adds MasterCard President Rus- 
sell E. Hogg: “Recognition is one of the 


the gold card is recognized as prestige.” 
While American Express was first 
into the status credit market, Visa and 
MasterCard believe that the wider use of 
their cards will help them win customers 
from American Express. Each of those 
cards is accepted by some 3.5 million busi- 
nesses, while only about 500,000 mer- 
chants take the American Express one. 
American Express, meanwhile, is try- 
ing to turn its gold card into all-purpose 
plastic. Last month the company intro- 
duced a fitness program that gives card- 
holders access to more than 100 health 
clubs around the world. The financial ser- 
vices firm is also using Shearson Loeb 





promote the gold cards. Shearson—Ameri- 
can Express is now launching a financial 
management account that combines 
stock and bond trading, banking and 
credit card transactions. The price of that 
service is $100 a year, which is automati- 
cally charged to the credit card account. # 
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Executive Bed and Board 


A merican businessmen traveling to Lagos should prepare 
by getting more than just a passport and a yellow-fever 
shot. These days, they should also bring along an unlimited 
expense account or a stash of cash. Reason: the capital of Ni- 
geria is now the world’s most expensive city, according to 
Business International, a New York consulting firm. Indeed, 
with such eye-opening price tags as $156.25 for a hotel room, 
$625 a week for car rental, $48.88 for a meal for one and $350 
for a night on the town with three clients, a businessman’s 
expense statement in Lagos soon begins to resemble this 
year’s budget deficit. 

BI semianually ranks the major urban areas, using a 
weighted cost of living index that includes such items as 
food, household goods, utilities, alcohol, recreation and en- 
tertainment. This year’s list contains some old favorites. To- 
kyo, last year’s No. |, is now in second place. There are also 
some surprises, Oslo, Djakarta and Baghdad reign as the 
third, fourth and fifth most expensive cities. 

Traveling businessmen should be prepared for some 
shockers. In Oslo, for example, a Scotch and soda runs near- 
ly $6. A glass of beer in even a modest café is $5. In Osaka, 
Japan, an expatriate housewife will probably pass the super- 
market meat counter once she notes the cost of filet mignon: 
$78.94 for a kilogram (2.2 Ibs.). A white shirt in a fashion- 


able Nairobi clothing store can sell for as much as $90. 

The good news for executives on the move is that 
Europe is now classified as a bargain. Only two years 
ago, travelers needed bundles of money for Britain and 
most Continental cities. London is now only 6% more 
expensive than New York, while Rome is 17% cheaper and 
even Paris is 3% less costly than New York. Vive la 
différence! 


Jifference from 198 


Paris 


Lagos, Nigeria 


Cairo 
Oslo Rome 
Caracas Rio de Janeiro 


London Moscow 
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The Most Astounding Car In The 


The Probe III, an experimental 
Ford, drew some of the biggest crowds 
at the Frankfurt Auto Show. And it 
got great press. Germany’s leading 
automotive publication, Auto Motor und 
Sport, called it “a dream car—slippery as 
a futuristic study in aerodynamics.” 

Aerodynamics is what the Probe III 
is all about. The airstream over the car 


Seat belts save lives-buckle up 


does not symbolize the wave of the 
future, rather it shows how the Probe III 
looks in a wind tunnel. 

It looks spectacular. A completely 
enclosed underbody, unique twin deck 
biplane rear spoiler (to maximize aero- 
dynamic efficiency), sculptured door 
mirrors and flat wheel covers all contribute 
to Probe III’s aerodynamic excellence. 
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German Auto Show Was A Ford. 


Compare it to most ’82 European Company. It’s a science in which we are 
models and you get a glimpse of the near —_ assuming a leading role right now. 
future. Drag coefficient is reduced by Our Ford Escort and Mercury Lynx, 
50%, which conceivably could result in here in America, for example, have less 
a 27% rise in fuel efficiency at higher wind resistance than the VW Rabbit, 


speeds. Mercedes Benz 300D and Audi 5000. 
But aerodynamics is not merely So the Ford Probe III is not a begin- 
a future concern of Ford Motor ning, it’s another move forward. 
) * ’ 
There's A Ford In America’s Future. 


























| ACBS-TV crew records the advance of an Israeli column on the coastal road near Tyre, Lebanon 


Wake-Up Calls by Machine Gun 


Censorship and bullets hit correspondents’ Lebanon coverage 


F oreign correspondents covering the Is- 
raeli invasion of Lebanon last week 
had their problems. Those reporting from 
the Israeli side were told little and saw less. 
In Lebanon, journalists had a surprising 
amount of freedom, but at a high cost. 
“The machine-gun and antiaircraft fire is 
your 5 a.m. wake-up call,” said Tim 
McNulty, a Middle East correspondent 
| for the Chicago Tribune. “It’s been a week 
of sustained fear, and it doesn’t look like it 
will get any better.” Said Thomas Bald- 
win of the Associated Press: “In Beirut it’s 
a risk just to walk outside your office.” 

In Jerusalem, New York Times Bu- 
reau Chief David Shipler had a different 
complaint: military censorship. “It’s pret- 
ty frustrating,” he said. “We can go in and 
ask the spokesman what's going on, but we 
won't get very much.” At the outset of the 
campaign, Israeli Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon placed a blanket over news from 
the front, censoring film and dispatches 
and issuing only sparse communiqués. Is- 
raeli correspondents called it a “fogout” or 
“grayout,” but at times it seemed more like 
a blackout. In past Middle East wars, Is- 
raeli editors were given deep background 
briefings. “This time we are getting noth- 
ing, nothing,” said Jerusalem Post Editor 
Ari Rath. 

Foreign correspondents had their own 
difficulties. As the Israelis mobilized, the 
British Guardian's Eric Silver was dictat- 
ing a story by phone to Fleet Street when a 
voice on the line politely asked whether 
his material had been submitted to the 
military censors. When Silver said no, 
his line to England suddenly went dead 
One TV correspondent told of the Israel 
defense forces flying correspondents’ ma- 
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who your friends are.” 





terial from the Lebanon front back to Isra- 
el, then confiscating the film at the airport 
in Tel Aviv. 

For reporters in Israel, trying to get 
past Israeli border guards into Lebanon 
was a quasi-military operation. NBC Cam- 
eraman Yossi Greenberg tried the direct 
approach: he raced through an open gate 
at 80 m.p.h. ina rented car. This prompted 
a guard to fire over his head with an M-16 
automatic rifle to try to scare him back. 
Later, Greenberg, like other reporters, 
took advantage of an opening in the 60- 
mile-long border fence into Lebanon. In 
the first two days some correspondents 
slipped past simply by following Israeli ar- 
mored columns through the gap; the dust 
churned up was so heavy that busy border 
guards did not see them. 

In Beirut, the makeshift press head- 
quarters is the 150-room Commodore Ho- 
tel, which has its own telex lines and elec- 
tric generators. All three U.S. television 
networks—each with as many as five 
crews in the field—managed to send film 
out daily by satellite from an east Beirut 
ground transmission station. The unoffi- 
cial rules for Beirut-based correspondents 
were grim, however: stick together, do not 
go out at night, and never photograph Syr- 
ian troops, who detained several photogra- 
phers and reportedly pistol-whipped two. 
By contrast, the propaganda-wise Pales- 
linians were eager to please, providing 
military guides to protect reporters. Los 
Angeles Times Correspondent David 
Lamb summed up the journalists’ dilem- 
ma with a comparison to Viet Nam, which 
he had also covered: “There it was clear 
who the enemy was. But here you can't tell 
a 
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Breaking Molds 


A Texan comes to Newsweek 





hen the senior editors of Newsweek 
assembled for a meeting last 
Wednesday morning, foreboding filled 
the room. For several weeks rumors had 
circulated that Editor Lester Bernstein 
would be replaced by someone outside the 
Newsweek fold. Bernstein strode into 
the room and began complaining good- 
naturedly about the sluggish air condi- 
tioner. Then he quipped: “Oh, my God, do 
I sound like Nixon before the speech, 
| talking to the technicians?” When the 
nervous laughter subsided, Bernstein con- 
firmed what much of the staff had sus- 
pected. He had been dismissed as editor 
and, effective Sept. 7, would be replaced 
by William D. Broyles Jr., 37, editor in 
chief of Texas Monthly and California 
magazine. Broyles will be the fifth top edi- 
tor at Newsweek in ten years. 

Bernstein, 61, became editor in 1979 
Gracious and well liked, he had a reputa- 
tion for running the magazine with a cool 
and steady hand. His tenure was marked 
by a number of notable achievements, in- 
cluding last year’s award-winning special 
issue, “What Vietnam Did to Us.” But 
from the outset his appointment was 
thought to be transitional, and before 
long, staffers were complaining about ex- 
cessive editorial reserve. “He was fine on 
the routine,” says one former Newsweek 
editor. “For anything bigger, he had to be 
coaxed along.” 

From this perspective, a trio of News- 
week cover stories in the past three 
months seemed to be setting out in a dif- 
ferent direction. An April article on pov- 
erty in the U.S., with a controversial com- 
bination of cover billings (“Reagan’s 
America”; “And the Poor Get Poorer”), 
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New Editor in Chief William Broyles 


Out of the West, a new editorial personality. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


Lights: 11 mg “‘tar’’ 0.7 mg nicotine—Kings: 16 mg “tar.” That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec'81 











MAKE MONEY IN COLLEGE 


You can earn extra income distributing Time Inc. Campus subscrip- 
tion cards. 

All you have to do is spend a few hours each week distributing our 
order cards offering TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, MONEY, DISCOVER, FOR- 
TUNE and PEOPLE at special low campus rates. You set your own working 
hours and receive generous commissions on all orders received. 

For details write: 

TIME INC. COLLEGE BUREAU 
Time-Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020 


(Please include your telephone number and college address.) 
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Press 


was castigated in Newsweek's own pages 
by Columnist Milton Friedman for giving 
a “most misleading impression.” The fol- 
lowing week’s cover billed the “final 
days” of Leonid Brezhnev, and based the 
story on an unconfirmed report of a stroke 
supposedly suffered by the Soviet Presi- 
dent. Said an upset Newsweek staffer re- 
cently: “The guy’s still alive and planning 
to go to summit meetings, but weeks ago 
we buried him.” Newsweek 's June 7 cover 
called attention to a significant school of 
contemporary painting, realism. But the 
illustration, by distinguished Artist Wil- 
liam Bailey, was a portrait of a half-naked 
woman, a cover selection that raised eye- 
brows and criticism 


hough the recent covers had nothing 

to do with the change of editors, they 
were evidence of editorial ferment. Said 
Katharine Graham, chairman of the par- 
ent Washington Post Co.: “I was not dis- 
pleased with any of those covers.” Indeed, 
Graham's decision to 
fire Bernstein was more 
likely motivated by the 
bottom line, not cover 
lines. Newsweek (domes- 
tic circulation 2.95 mil- 
| lion, compared with 
TIME’s 4.4 million) has 
been losing advertising 
pages and advertising 
revenue (the latter is 
down 6% for the first 
four months of this year; 
TIME’s is up 2%). News- Editor Bernstein 
week's US. newsstand | 
sales have also been dropping, compared 
with TIME’s 

Broyles will bring a sharply different 
editorial personality to Newsweek. In a 
memo announcing the appointment, Gra- 
ham praised his “proven creativity in edi- 
torial direction and his innovation in 
editing and graphics.”’ Graham’s descrip- 
tion may be apt. Colleagues depict 
Broyles as an editor with panache, drive 
and moxie. He is no child of the counter- 
culture, A student-body president.at Rice 
University and a Marine Corps combat 
officer in Viet Nam, he is more middle of 
the road in his politics than in his aggres- 
sive editing instincts. In 1972 he became 
editor of the fledgling Texas Monthly and 
helped turn it into a major success, thanks 
to a mix of investigative pieces (e.g., “Why 
Teachers Can’t Teach”) and colorful fea- 
tures (“In Search of Rural America”) 
When the Texas Monthly corporation 
purchased New West (which was later re- 
named California magazine) in 1980, 
Broyles became its editor in chief. There 
| he converted the magazine to a monthly 
from a biweekly and employed large, the- 
| 
| 





matic cover ideas (e.g., “Waiting for the 
Big One,” about earthquakes) to help 
mold the magazine’s identity to middle- 
class California. Now, leaving two 
monthly magazines for a weekly, Broyles 
looks forward to the challenge. Says he: “I 
have a great many ideas and plans.” ze 
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Announcing E Buyer Protection Plan 5... 
and a 5500 price reduction. 


For 5 years/50,000 miles, 
a virtual “Free Ride”’ 
over the repairs you 

fear most. 


The best part of American 
Motors’ new Buyer Protection 
Plan 5 starts where Ford and GM 
leave off...after 2 years. 

Buyer Protection Plan 5, on 
every Concord, Spirit and Eagle, 
includes: a full 12-month 
12,000-mile warranty. 

Plus, extended service 


AMERICAN MOTORS. 


Only the Tough Americans give you more and charge you less. 





coverage on major components 
for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
(Owner pays first $25 for each 
repair visit.) 

Plus, a 5-year No-Rust-Thru 
Warranty”... made possible by 
the exclusive Ziebart” Factory 
Rust Protection Program. 

Plus, loaner car assistance* 
And trip interruption protection, 
which covers extra food and 
lodging expenses up to $150 if 
you're 100 miles or more from 
home and warranty repairs take 
overnight. 


Plus, a $500 price reduction 
on every Concord, Spirit and 
Eagle...but only until July 12. 

At American Motors, wherever 
you go...Buyer Protection Plan 5 
goes with you. ..all the way into 
1987 
See us for warranty and rust program details. 
Aluminized exhaust warranted for 12 months /12,000 
miles. Ziebart is a registered trademark of Ziebart 
International Corporation 
if dealer has to keep your car overnight for warranty 
repairs, you'll get a free loaner car during the first 


year. And for the next 4 years, you'll get $15 a day 
toward loaner car expenses for up to 5 days. 
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Science 


Ancient Ape-Man from Afar 


A 4 million-year-old human ancestor is unearthed in Ethiopia 


E ven on its tiptoes, the little creature 
stood hardly more than 4// ft. tall. Its 
brain was no larger than a chimpanzee’s 
But unlike its apish kin, it had a clearly 
human characteristic. It could walk up- 
right, probably as well as modern man. Its 
arms gathered food, warded off foes and 
perhaps even made primitive tools. Yet 
the most remarkable thing about this tiny 
ape-man is its age. It lived some 4 million 
years ago, in what is now a forbidding 
corner of Africa called the Afar Triangle 
If its discoverers are right, this ancient bi- 
ped may be man’s oldest direct ancestor, 
nearly half a million years more ancient 
than the previous claimant to that evolu- 
tionary honor 

Word of the discovery came last week 
from British-born Anthropologist J. Des- 
mond Clark of the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. Says he: “I think we've 
got something both significant and ex- 
remely exciting.” Although paleontolo- 
gists often scrap as furiously over their 
bones as saber-toothed tigers, they do not 
disagree with Clark’s assessment. “It’s of 
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Telltale fragment of a thighbone 





Some new evidence for a radical idea 


tremendous potential,” says Berkeley’s 
F. Clark Howell, who has spent years fos- 
sil hunting in East Africa. Agrees Duke’s 
Richard Kay: “A blockbuster.” 

The ape-man’s bones provide impres- 
sive new evidence for what was once a 
radical evolutionary idea: that our primi- 
tive ancestors learned to walk upright be- 
fore they developed large brains. Though 
it could walk and probably even run on 
its hind legs, the Afar creature’s cranial 
capacity was pitifully small, totaling no 


more than about 400 cc, barely a fourth of 





the size of the brain of Homo sapiens. The 


| meager skeleton shows no noticeable an- 


atomical variations from the remains of 
another ancestor, the famed 3.6 million- 
year-old “Lucy,” who has been regarded 
until now as man’s oldest direct kin. Such 
evolutionary stability over some 400,000 
years, argues Anthropologist Timothy 
White, Clark’s Berkeley colleague, must 
be considered strong support for the 
emerging view that species change, not 
gradually, as the Darwinians contend, but 
in relatively short episodic bursts 

The history-making fossils were 
found last fall in the Awash River valley 
of the Afar desert in north-central Ethio- 
pia, only 45 miles south of Lucy’s burial 
grounds. Clark’s 15-member expedition is 
the first scientific team to dig in the re- 
mote, fiercely inhospitable valley since 
the fighting between Ethiopia and Soma- 
lia began to ease three years ago. Even so, 
the scientists took protective measures, 
hiring Ethiopian game wardens and rifle- 
bearing Afar tribesmen who also toted 
knives half the size of machetes. 

Over a period of ten days, the scien- 
tists turned up eight bone fragments from 
two different individuals. One, discovered 
last November by White, is the upper 
part of a left femur, or thighbone, about 
6 in. long. A skilled anatomist, White 








was able to judge not only the 
creature’s height but also its sex 
and age: male, about 16 or 17 
years old. From markings show- 
ing where the muscles were at- 
tached to the bone, he also deter- 
mined that this ancient teen-ager 
walked upright 

The other bones, 
about half a mile away from 
White’s find, consist of seven 
skull fragments, all lying with- 
in 18 in. of one another. The dis- 
coverer was another expedition 
member, Leonard Krishtalka of 
Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Museum 
Remarkably, three of the fossils, 
including a frontal bone, which is 
especially useful in assessing the 
possible shape of the skull, easily 
fit together. The age of the bones 
was determined from radioactive 
dating of a layer of cindery volca- 
nic debris near the fossils. The bones, de- 
clared Clark, are the oldest clearly identi- 
fiable hominid, or human-like, skull 
fragments ever found 

Clark and White are a little less sure 
about giving the creature a species name 
White will say only that it appears to be 
an older version of Lucy, which is per- 
haps the most irreverent appellation ever 
bestowed upon an important fossil. (The 
name was inspired by the Beatles’ song 
Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds, which the 
scienusts were playing on a tape recorder 


uncovered 





White and Clark compare skull bones with chimp and human heads 
Changes came in bursts rather than in a slow Darwinian wa) 


the night of the find.) White, in any 
case, has every reason to be cautious. In 
1979 he and the leader of the Lucy expe- 
dition, Anthropologist Donald Johanson, 
touched off a major anthropological con- 
troversy by lumping Lucy and other East 
African fossils into a single new species, 
which they called Australopithecus afar- 
ensis (ape-man from Afar). These Lucy- 
type creatures, they said, were common 
ancestors of two distinct hominid lines 

the australopithecines, which presumably 
died out, and the strain that 
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=led eventually to Homo sapiens 
> Their proposal was quickly 
z disputed by Anthropologist Rich- 
Fard Leakey. He said that White 
and Johanson’s large afarensis 
males and small females were 
more likely two entirely different 
species that lived side by side 
some 3 million years ago. The 
temper of the debate was not 
helped by Johanson’s 1981 book 
Lucy, which discussed the activi- 
ties of the Leakey family in an in- 
timate, gossipy way. Though the 
discovery of what may be an older 
version of Lucy seems to bolster 
the case for afarensis, partisans 
on both sides of the debate agree 
that more fossils will have to be 
found before the issue is settled 
That additional evidence 
could also come from the Awash 
River valley. Last fall’s expedition 
found the area littered with fossils—rem- 
nants of elephants, hippos and pigs— 
some of them dating back 6 million years 
Says Anthropologist Clifford Jolly of 
‘There seems to be enough mate- 
rial there for 20 expeditions.” One of 
them will be led by Clark. This fall, he 
plans to return to Awash in hopes of push- 
ing “knowledge of human origins even 
deeper into the past.” And perhaps un- 
earthing even humbler skeletons in the 
human closet —By Frederic Golden. 
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the noble families who helped Henry to 


| s overthrow Richard II are now conspiring 
The R.S.C. Debuts ina New Home to overthrow him. Paradoxically, the 

— —_—-— - King admires one of those conspirators, 
HENRY IV, PARTS 1 AND 2 by William Shakespeare Harry Percy (Timothy Dalton), known as 
Hotspur. He so cherishes Hotspur’s valor 
that he wishes he had him for a son 

The fighting is hot, but the staging is 
horrific. One worries more about the ac- 
tors than about friend or foe. Part of the 
blame rests with the set. A conundrum at 
best, it consists of three-tiered automati- 
| cally movable towers of ill-assorted lum- 
ber, through which the actors peek out 
like birds in wooden cages. During the 
| battle scenes these towers rumble about 
the stage firing off errant fusillades, al- 
most running down the soldiers as if they 
were pedestrians. 

In the battle’s climactic scene, Hal, 
who has been reconciled with his father, 
engages Hotspur in grueling hand-to- 
hand combat and slays him. Next he sees 
the body of Falstaff, who is simulating 
death (“The better part of valor is discre- 
tion’’). Symbolically, Hal 
“has accreted Hotspur’s 
=virtues and sloughed off 
=Falstaff's vices. Yet he is, 
*as Director Trevor Nunn 
discerningly stresses, the 
~ child of two fathers 

Part 2 chronicles a 
rather melancholy series 
of events. The coldest 
and most calculating 
brother of Prince Hal, 
John (Kevin Wallace), 
promises amnesty to the 
> last of the rebel leaders, 
the Archbishop of York 
(John Burgess), and then 
breaks that promise, 
condemning the arch- 
bishop to the execution 
block. The King dies. 

Falstaff is still fun- 
ny but subdued. The 
>| only fresh comic air in the play comes 
from Justice Shallow (Robert Eddison), 
a rustic breed of reverse Solomon, silly 
but sweet 

It is Henry V newly crowned who 
strikes Falstaff down on the coronation 
march. Nourishing his only grand delu- 
sion, Sir John calls out to his Boar’s Head 
darling: “My King! My Jove!” Replies 
| Henry V: “I know thee not, old man. Fall 
to thy prayers.” Realpolitik can steel any 
ruler to deny his father twice. 

The R.S.C.’s major casting error was 
to pick Murphy for Prince Hal. He has no 
drop of the blood royal in him, and the 
only place where he might pass for a 
prince would be as a boutique keeper in 
Carnaby Street. The major triumph be- 
longs to Joss Ackland in the grandest role 
He is depressed by the thought that when Shakespeare ever wrote apart from his 
Hal ascends the throne, the realm will dis- | tragic heroes. Ackland is every inch Sir 
solve in chaos. Chaos abounds as it is. | 4088 Ackland as Sir John Falstatt John, and that covers a formidable 
| Scotland and Wales are in rebellion, and | An irresistibly endearing tub of jollity. amount of territory. —By TE. Kalem 































arbican means fortification or de- 

fense. Remnants of Roman walls ex- 
ist in the City of London, where the 
Barbican Center, a $280 million 
arts-cum-business complex, has been 
erected. Slabs and columns of pebbled 
concrete suggest a fortress built in modern 
medieval style. Splashed with bright reds 
and oranges on the inside to soften the 
austerity of the stone, the Barbican, which 
officially opened in March, is a labyrinth 
in which crowds still wander like students 
during freshman week, seeking the proper 
doors and directions. The center contains 
Barbican Hall, home of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, three cinemas, an art 
gallery, two restaurants and the Barbican 
Theater, which last week became the new 
London home of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, replacing the 
venerable Aldwych The- 
ater. With a thrust stage, 
and no seat farther than 
65 ft. from the stage, the 
theater’s novelty may be 
that it has no aisles: play- 
goers enter their rows ; 
from outside the orches- 
tra according to lighted 
alphabetical letters 

The R.S.C. makes its 
debut with Henry IV, 
Parts | and 2, performed 
| On successive evenings 
or, On matinee days, in a 
single afternoon and 
evening. The opening 
productions are stolid, 
earnest and distinctly 
uninspired. The occa- 
sion totally lacks the in- 
candescent flow that 
made the company’s Nicholas Nickleby a 
unique theatrical experience. In tone Part 
] has a springtime mood, life blooming to 
be grasped; Part 2 is autumnal, life slip- 
ping away beyond one’s grasp. 

Henry IV, Part 1, has one huge epicen- 
ter, that Santa Claus of roguery, Sir John 
Falstaff. The old knight is as nimble of wit 
as his belly is full of sack, a braggart,a liar, 
a thief, a cynic and a coward, but with all 
that an irresistibly endearing tub of bub- 
bling jollity. Early on, Falstaff (Joss Ack- 
land) chides the heir apparent Prince Hal 
(Gerard Murphy), who has made the 
Boar’s Head Tavern his home away from 
the castle, for leading him into evil ways. 

King Henry (Patrick Stewart) fears 
the reverse, that his scapegrace son has 
been corrupted by dissolute companions. 
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Drew with Barrymore forebears 


More precious than preco- 
cious at age seven, the little 
charmer is already a veteran of 
several commercials and films 
(Altered States), and this sum- 
mer she is a star of the new 
smash movie E.7: But for Ac- 
tress Drew Barrymore this line of 
work is a bloodline. So it was 
easy helping the US. Postal 
Service last week to introduce 
a commemorative stamp of her 











Spielberg's highest-priced prop 


grandfather John Barrymore 
(1882-1942), great-aunt Ethel 
(1879-1959) and great-uncle 
Lionel (1878-1954). Even com- 
peting with the Great Profile, 
the left side Granddad pre- 
ferred to have depicted, Drew 
effortlessly upstaged, or rather 
understaged, her famous fore- 
bears. The daughter of Writer 
and Actor John Drew Barrymore, 
50, Drew has also already 
learned how to get more lines: 
she talked with E.T Director 
Steven Spielberg, who let her 
make up her own background 
dialogue. 

As for Spielberg, 34, he too 
was dealing with—and for— 
legends last week. Making a 
long-distance telephone bid of 
$60,500 to an auction at Soth- 
eby’s in New York City, Spiel- 
berg acquired that most fam- 
ous of cinematic props, the 
symbolic sled Rosebud from 
Orson Welles’ masterpiece, 
Citizen Kane. It was the high- 
est amount of money ever paid 
for a piece of movie memora- 
bilia, but Spielberg was un- 
fazed. “It would have been an 
insult,” he said, “if it had 
gone for only $20,000"—the 
expected price tag. “Rosebud,” 
promises the hot hit-making 
director, “will go over my 
typewriter to remind me that 


| quality in movies comes first.” 


When one is accused of ho- 
mosexual practices by a bellig- 
erent member of the opposite 
sex, one’s spouse is likely to 
consider those fighting words. 
And Nancy Kissinger, 48, did. 
Last winter when she was ac- 
companying her husband to 
Boston, where he was to un- 
dergo heart-bypass surgery, 
a pro-nuclear energy activist 
named Ellen Kaplan accosted 
the couple at Newark Interna- 
uonal Airport, baiting Henry 
Kissinger with the question, 
“Do you sleep with young boys 
at the Carlyle Hotel?” Quick 
as a flash, Nancy grabbed Ka- 
plan’s neck and said, “Do you 
want to get slugged?” Though 
unharmed, Kaplan pressed as- 


| sault charges, Last week New- 


ark Municipal Court Judge 
Julio Fuentes pronounced 
Nancy’s reaction “spontane- 
ous” and “somewhat human,” 
then found her innocent. “Jus- 
tice has been done,” said Kis- 
singer after the verdict. And 
his honor fairly defended. 
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“I know you, I know you,” 
says the clownish John Styx, 
greeting an arrival at the gates 
of hell in Jacques Offenbach’s 
comic opera Orpheus in the 
Underworld. “You do look fa- 
miliar,” replies the rubbery- 
faced Miss Public Opinion. He 
should; Styx is being played by 
Sid Caesar, 59, and Opinion by 
Imogene Coca, 73, stars from 
1950 to 1954 of Your Show of 
Shows, a TV comedy classic 
This week, in a rare appear- 
ance together, they will be re- 
prising many of their best bits 


Kissinger and his heroine after her vindication in a Newark court 





Caesar, Caldwell and Coca getting set to float over the 
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underworld 


with some singing and much 
mugging in four performances 
of Orpheus at the Opera Com- 
pany of Boston. The idea was 
cooked up by Director Sarah 
Caldwell, 58, who joined her 
featured players for a bit of 
balloonfoolery during rehears- 
als. Though opera was regular- 
ly and hilariously parodied by 
Caesar and Coca, both profess 
to find the real thing “kind of 
scary,”’ in Caesar’s words. But 
not serious. “Wagner is seri- 
ous. This is not serious.” 

— By Sara Medina 
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p Giving a Second Life to Trees 








| The popularity of handcrafted wood furniture is booming 


he first impulse is to touch. Peo- 
ple like to feel the sensuous 
smoothness of hand-worked wood 
and trace the grain with their fin- 
gers. Handmade wood furniture, 
says George Nakashima, 77, the 
foremost master of the craft, “seems 
the second life of a tree.” 
Nakashima and a growing 
number of followers enhance this 
second life by working with. na- 
ture rather than imposing willful 
shapes, let alone metal, paint or 
varnish on their material. They 
carve the natural color, grain, burls 
and organic forms of selected wood 
into useful and, with luck, beautiful 
objects—such as stools, tables, cabi- 
nets, desks, lamps and beds. 
Interest in handmade furniture 
has developed into what Paul J. 
Smith, director of the American 
Craft Museum in New York City, 
calls “a cultural phenome- 
| non.” There are at least 5,000 
| first-class wood-furniture 
makers in workshops scat- 
tered from Alta Loma, Calif., 
to New Gloucester, Me. 
Young professionals, who 
once furnished their first 
home with — store-bought 
Danish modern, now buy 
one-of-a-kind pieces in art 
galleries or directly from the 
artisans. They may pay as lit- 
tle as $60 for a stool and 
more than $5,000 for a large 
table from a master like Na- 
kashima. For many purchasers, hand- 
made furniture, augmented by hand-wov- 
en fabrics and carpeting, provides a 
welcome alternative to the sort of homes 
that look more suited to either the wear- 
ing of powdered wigs or the host- 





George Nakashima 



























Nakashima’ s table, chairs and planks 





independent craftsmen put in far more 
hours than people employed by someone 
else,” says Kenneth Strickland, 32, who 
teaches woodworking and furniture de- 
sign at the State University of New York 
_at Purchase and is president of the 
-newly organized Society of Ameri- 
=can Woodworkers. The society has 
msome 200 active members and a 
mailing list of about 4,000. Says Na- 
kashima, a former architect: “The 
large number of young people, 
many of them college graduates, 
who want to do truly fine work 
is astonishing. Perhaps 
® a backlash to industrialism and 
commercialism.” 

Born in Spokane, Wash., Naka- 
shima looks as plain and sturdy as 
the untreated boards of rare wood 
in his lufhber sheds in New Hope, 
Pa. Trained in International 

Style architecture, Nakashima 
' went to Japan in 1934 “to find and 
touch the creative roots of tradi- 
tion,” as he puts it in his recently 
published The Soul of a Tree: A 
Woodworker's Reflections (Kodan- 
sha International; $52). But after 


Far East, he felt “an instinctive re- 
sistance to withdrawing from life.” 


ally set up shop in the rolling woods 
of eastern Pennsylvania. 








ing of group therapy sessions. 

The furniturewrights are 
often people who have left 
other, more remunerative oc- 
cupations after discovering a 
special satisfaction in cre- 
ative carpentry. Sam Maloof, 
66, of Alta Loma, one of the 
best of them, was a graphic artist be- 
fore he took up chisel and plane. Glen 
Gordon, 39, of Chicago, dropped out of 
the University of California at Berkeley 


and wrote poetry. Phyllis Bankier, 35, of 


Milwaukee was a schoolteacher. “Most 


e “An old tree is unpredictable.” 





The work that has emerged 
from his small monastic enclave is 
the opposite of modern metal or glossy 
wood furniture. Nakashima involves him- 
self totally, from the selection and first 
rough cutting of the logs to the final caress 
of the sandpaper. “There are a thousand 
intricacies and a thousand decisions,” 
says. “An old tree is unpredictable. It is a 
stirring moment when out of an inert mass 
drawn from nature, we set out to produce 
an object never before seen, an object that 
is useful, but with a lyric quality.” 

Nakashima’s forms follow nature. 
His famous coffee tables are made of 


this is | 


he | 








seven contemplative years in the | 


He returned to the U.S. and eventu- | 





planks sliced from the trunk or root sys- | 
: 
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Peter Danko's lightweight molded chair 











Jobs. 
If you have the right skills, you might get one. 

But for many people, getting those skills can seem like an 
impossible task. 

Since 1968, in partnership with other companies and local 
community groups, IBM has supported a national job training 
program for the disadvantaged. 

IBM provides equipment, supplies, and in some cases, people, 
to job training centers from New York to Los Angeles. 

The results: more than 150,000 graduates have been trained for 
careers in office administration, computer operations, and computer 
programming. 

This year, 1] new centers are scheduled to open. 

They'll help even more people get the skills they need. And that 
helps open a lot of doors that used to be closed. === =* 
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— 
tems of such trees as the redwood or Eng- 
lish walnut. Their natural configuration 
remains unchanged. So do natural breaks 
in the wood, which Nakashima holds to- 
gether with small pieces of wood shaped 
like butterflies. 

Says Danish-born Craftsman Tage 


ing should be very clear, very straightfor- 
ward. A chair should say, ‘Come and sit 
here,’ and it should fit you in any position 
you want to sit.” Thomas Moser, 47, a 
onetime college professor who runs a fur- 
niture workshop in a former Grange hall 
in New Gloucester, shuns ornament—the 
joints in his furniture are the only decora- 
tive elements. Moser works mostly in red- 


tools well. You can sand it to a beautiful 
polish.” Moser never uses stains. 

But there are novelty seekers whose 
work resembles sculpture more than fur- 
niture. Leading them is Vladimir Kagan, 
55, many of whose sofas, desks, chairs 
and bedroom furnishings are custom- 
made with Plexiglas, marble, bronze, 
leather, lacquer or textiles. Kagan’s work 
lacks the devout simplicity of pure crafts- 
| manship and often looks as though it had 
been swiped from the set of Fellini’s La 
Dolce Vita. 





ull another approach falls into the 

whimsical or even bizarre category, 
such as Judy Kensley McKie’s glass- 
topped tables supported by attenuated, 
Giacometti-like mahogany dogs. McKie, 
38, of Cambridgeport, Mass., sold one of 
her $3,600 doggy tables to Joan Mondale 
for the vice-presidential mansion 
Washington, D.C. Alan Siegel, 43, of 
Lake Hill, N.Y., recently exhibited a bent 
poplar chair that looks, he suggests, like 
“a smiling bandit.” Other well-known 
“fun” pieces include a table by Wendell 
Castle, 50, of Scottsville, N.Y., with a 
carved wood hat and briefcase. 

By contrast, the work of former Paint- 
er Peter Danko, 33, of Alexandria, Va., is 
an advance along the simple path cut by 
Nakashima. Danko’s furniture represents 
an intriguing blend of the sculptural and 
the functional, with a healthy respect for 
the natural qualities of the wood. More- 
over, pieces like the Danko Chair are light 
in weight and appearance and thus well 
suited to small apartments. With delight- 
ful ingenuity, Danko is experimenting 
with folding chairs of molded plywood. 
One of the plies is a bendable, plastic ma- 
terial, so the chair folds without metal 
hinges. 

For craftworkers, who rarely get rich, 
one of the most important satisfactions of 
the arts and crafts boom is that some in- 
stitutions, like Boston’s Museum of Fine 
Arts and California’s Oakland Museum, 
are buying contemporary handmade 
furniture for their collections. We are 
again recognizing that craftsmanship 
can be art and that art ought to show 
craftsmanship. Perhaps industrial de- 
signers had better watch out. People are 
beginning to demand more than stream- 
lined plastic. —By Wolf Von Eckardt 








Frid, 67, of Foster, R.I.: “Furniture build- | 


| hued cherry. He says, “It’s stable and | 
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Carry Along, Punch In, Read Out | 





The new portable computers are handy chips off the old block 


ast summer, when Adam Osborne, 

former computer columnist turned en- 
trepreneur, put his Osborne 1 computer 
on the market, small had never seemed so 
beautiful. Despite its graceless design—a 
cross between a World War II field radio 
and a shrunken instrument panel of a 
DC-3—the 24-lb. machine combined 
most of the features of a fully loaded Ap- 


| ple or Radio Shack computer. Better yet, 


it was completely portable. Sales immedi- 
ately took off, and some 30,000 units have 
been sold to date. Osborne carry-along 
machines are already being used in court- 


Manufacturer Osborne plotting his course 
On a yacht, in court—almost anywhere, 





rooms (lawyers briefs can be recalled on 
the screen for a quick read), in the wilds of 
Kenya (to gather zoological research) and 
in war-torn Afghanistan (U.S. Freelance 
Writer David Kline used one to file news 
reports). Where no electric socket exists, 
the machines operate on portable battery 
packs. 

Now more and more companies are 
jockeying for a slice of Osborne’s success. 
Last week, at the mammoth National 
Computer Conference in Houston, at 
least a dozen U.S. and foreign manufac- 
turers were hawking portable computers 
that fit on the decks of pleasure boats, un- 


| der airline seats, into attaché cases—even 


in the palm of the hand. Four of the new 


machines were Osborne imitations featur- | 
ing built-in video, detachable typewriter- | 
like keyboards and luggage-type carrying | 


handles. While several models improved 
on the Osborne’s eye-straining 5-in. 
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screen, only one—manufactured by Non- 
Linear Systems Inc. in Solana Beach, 
Calif., and sold by Kay Computers— 
matched its price, $1,795. Osborne still re- 
tains the distinction of having produced 
the Volkswagen of computers. 

At the pricier end of the market, 
Grid Systems of Mountain View, Calif., 
offers the Mercedes-Benz version. It has 
a thin, flat screen, folds into a sleek 9%4- 
lb. magnesium package and slips easily 
into the bottom half of a briefcase. The 
Compass Computer, as it is called, 
packs considerable storage capacity— 
enough to handle the wordage of a long 
novel. “It’s a truly stunning engineering 





| achievement,” says one industry analyst. 


Equally stunning, however, is the price 
tag: $8,150. 

For now, the cheapest hand-held ma- 
chines, like Radio Shack’s new TRS-80 
PC-2 ($280), are likely to be the most pop- 
ular, despite drawbacks. Their tiny, one- 
line display screens are better for solving 
engineering problems or showing long 
strings of numbers than for serious writ- 
ing or business programming, and their 
calculator-type keyboards are much 


| harder to master than those of larger 


desktop computers. But they remind some 


| users of the proverbial dog walking on its | 


hind legs: what is surprising is not how 
well they work, but that they work at all. 
One US. insurance company is consider- 
ing buying 25,000 of Matsushita’s $380 
HHC model to let its salesmen calculate 
premiums right before potential custom- 
ers’ eyes. 


maller firms like Axlon, IXO and 

Lexicon are coming out with palm- 
size terminals that have little or no memo- 
ry but full keyboards and telephone jacks, 
so that users can contact data banks like 
Dow Jones from telephones anywhere. If 
brokerage houses and banking chains will 
cooperate, and if the Government will 
change its regulations, such machines 
could be used to move money from one 
account to another or order securities 
without going through brokers or tellers. 
Predicts Atari Founder Nolan Bushnell: 





| “People will not pay bills by check within 


five years.” 

Programming, or software, is lagging 
behind the portable-computer revolution, 
however. Easy-to-use programs are hard 
to come by, limiting the utility of the most 
advanced portable computer and frustrat- 
ing the average user. In recognition of this 
problem, the keyboard of the new IXO 
portable terminal has buttons marked 
YES, NO and—an industry first—DON’T 
KNOW. There is also a button marked 
HELP, a 
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Answers to the 





DOES CIGARETTE 
ADVERTISING 
CAUSE KIDS 

TO START 
SMOKING? 





QUESTION 





ae 





most asked questions about cigarettes. 


“Advertising certainly is not the culprit.” That's how a Director of 
the U.S. Office on Smoking & Health answered the question. 

If advertising doesn't cause kids to smoke, what does? 

There are no pat answers. Research by experts indicates peer 
pressure is important, as well as many other complex psychologi- 
cal, cultural, and socioeconomic factors. There may be as many 
reasons why as there are kids who do. 

While cigarette industry sales are increasing, fewer teenagers 
are smoking. For example, the American Cancer Society reports 
that among young women, smoking has decreased 17 percent 
since 1974. 

We think that's good because we don't think kids should 
smoke. Smoking is an adult custom based on mature and informed 
judgment. That's right, adults, not children. 

If you'd like more information, write for our booklet, “Answers 
to the most asked questions about cigarettes.” Address: The 
Tobacco Institute, Suite 831, 1875 Eye Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 20006. Cod 

We offer it in the belief that full and free dis- 
cussion of these important public issues is in the [=r 
public interest. the most asked 

And that in matters of adult social customs, the [Biverama 
vast majority of fair-minded Americans honor [Rms 
individual freedom of choice. 





WEIGH BOTH SIDES 
BEFORE YOU TAKE SIDES. 


The Tobacco Institute 
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In the climactic 13th round, the victor starts landing a flurry of blows that will send the challenger, reeling and defenseless, into the ropes 


Larry Holmes: “I Still Have It” 


The champ’s class shows in a punishing win over Gerry Cooney 


FF once, the hackneyed billing of a 
fight—"The Pride and the Glory” 
fit like 8-0z. gloves. Gerry Cooney turned 
Out to be the pride, Larry Holmes the glo- 
ry. In fact, Holmes was both; he was ev- 
erything. Elegant when the fight was not, 
eloquent when nothing needed to be said, 
except maybe one thing. “I’m very sorry 
that I'm not what you expect,” said 
Holmes after it was over. “I’m sorry that 
I'm not Muhammad Ali that I’m not 
Joe Louis.” He even apologized for not 
being Leon Spinks. “I was not born to be 
them.” But he is the Heavyweight Cham- 
pion of the World. He was born to be 
that. Holding up the World Boxing Coun- 
cil belt, Holmes paused a long moment 
late last Friday night and then noted for 
the record: “I still have it.” 

Rushed into the top challenger’s posi- 
tion after 25 short victories, and rusty 
from 13 months of inactivity, Cooney 
fought Holmes more than twelve brave 
rounds, until he could barely stand up 
and his trainer, Victor Valle, could stand 
no more. With fewer than ten seconds re- 
maining in the 13th round, Valle scram- 
bled under the ropes and ran across the 
ring, folded his arms about his fighter and 
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propped his head on Cooney’s chest. He 
held on dearly. The fighter’s left eyelid 
was sliced, and the bridge of his two- 
tiered nose was split 

Cooney possesses thunder in his left 
hand, but he has goose down in his right, 
and, most unhappily of all, he does not 
know how to defend himself. He was 
knocked sprawling in the second round 
and sent reeling in the sixth. With fairly 
good body punches, though not his abso- 
lute best, Cooney surely won the fourth 
round and maybe he took two or three 
others. But that was all. Scandalously, 
two Nevada state athletic commission 
Judges had him leading at the end by 
rounds, six to five with one even, and be- 
hind on points only because Referee Mills 
Lane had deducted three for low blows 
Las Vegas judges were the only mysteries 
left by the end of the evening 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” the ring an- 
nouncer bellowed a few minutes after the 
usual postfight bedlam commenced, “a 
word from the challenger.” Cooney came 
to the center of the ring to get the micro- 
phone, and with his soft voice cracking, 
he told the 32,000 people exiting the 
parking-lot stadium at Caesars Palace, “I 


I'm 


tried with all my heart. I love you 
sorry.” Later he pledged to “go back to 
the gym and try harder,” saying, “I have 
no excuse to make. I want you to know, I 
didn’t fight the fight for the money [per- 
haps $10 million per man]. I just wanted 
to win.” 

Cooney threw a profusion of low 
blows. The most dizzying one, in the 
ninth round, made Holmes double over 
and take 2% of the five minutes offered 
him by the referee for recovering: But 
they seemed to reflect Cooney’s amateur- 
ishness rather than viciousness, not to 
mention a frantic desire to connect with 
his left hook. “Cooney was tired,” said 
Referee Lane. “He said ‘I’m sorry’ a cou- 
ple of times.” In the prefight noisiness 
and nastiness, Cooney Manager Dennis 
Rappaport, a newcomer to boxing who 
may be better suited to wrestling, predict- 
ed that Holmes would be “thumbing” and 
raised the specter of retaliatory low blows | 
and a “back-alley brawl.”’ Ray Arcel, the 
82-year-old trainer who along with Eddie 
Futch prepared Holmes, replied gently to 
Rappaport’s tough talk: “I’m ashamed, I 
really am, that anyone would make such 
a remark. You know, this is a throwback 
to the old days when they didn’t even 
wear gloves.” 

The whole event seemed something of 
a throwback to a meaner time, particular- 
ly all the advance rhetoric about the old 
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black-and-white argument. But after- 
ward, Holmes spoke nicely on the “Great 
White Hope” subject too. “I didn’t fight 
this fight for the blacks, the whites or the 
Spanish,” Holmes said. “I fought this 
fight for the people. We're all God’s chil- 
dren. I don’t see color. I’m not a racist 
When I look at Gerry Cooney, I just see a 
man trying to take my head off.” 

As fight mobs go, the audience Friday 
night was enthusiastic but unmemorable 
The customary quota of celebrities was 
not met, although Ryan O'Neal and Far- 
rah Fawcett had ringside seats and Kar- 
eem Abdul-Jabbar was blocking some- 
one’s view near by. The impression, at 
least, was that the action in the casino had 
been brisker at the Ali-Holmes and Sugar 
Ray Leonard-Thomas Hearns fights, and 
the high rollers’ wardrobes have certainly 
been brighter. Holmes was an early 8-5 
favorite, but the odds shortened to 7-5 
with a surge of late Cooney bets 

The challenger arrived in the ring 
first, hooded in a green silk robe decorat- 
ed with. his customary Irish shamrock 
proclaiming GERRY, DAD AND MOM. Rap- 
paport wiggled beside him, waving an 
oversize replica of Holmes’ championship 
belt, except with a clockface drawn over 
the insignia and the words TICK, TICK 
written across it. Holmes happens to be 
32, Cooney 25. As he had planned for 
weeks, Cooney bided the time during the 
referee’s instructions by staring at the 
champion’s belly, trying to chill him with 
the thought of body punches. And 
Holmes did show considerable respect 
throughout, jabbing away from a politic 
distance and flinching from all hooks 
whether or not they landed. Holmes may 
not be Ali or Louis, but he is a cunning 
boxer of surpassing grace and skill, better 
than just about everyone says 


n the fifth round, Holmes rose up on his 

toes and began to dance lightly and 
smile occasionally. His hands gathered 
speed, and Cooney became especially hit- 
table. By the sixth, Rappaport and co- 
Manager Mike Jones had to make room 
in the corner for Cutman Artie Curley, 
whose patchwork was inspected once by 
the physician at ringside. In the 90° desert 
heat, aggravated by the television lights, 
both men sprayed sweat like revolv- 
ing lawn sprinklers. Holmes, 6 ft. 3 in 





and 212% lbs., and Cooney, 6 ft. 6 in. and | 


225% Ibs., looked equally fit. Cooney, who 
had never before been required to answer 
a bell for a ninth round, displayed more 
stamina than even he expected. After- 
ward he admitted, “When you constantly 
hear people talking about going the dis- 
tance, going the distance, you can’t help 
but wonder about it. I learned a lesson: 
next time I will fight my fight without 
that doubt.” 

The tenth round was more than a 
pretty good one for Cooney. Momentarily, 
Holmes seemed fascinated with finding 


| Out precisely how hard Cooney really did 


hit. But by the eleventh, Cooney’s fists 
were drooping steadily, and Holmes 


| danced to the attack again with swift and 
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steady combinations. Then, in the 13th, 
Cooney was badly stunned, and Holmes 
began to measure him with the left glove 
on the shoulder or face (thumb out) and 
fetch him clouts with the right. Cooney 
sagged, and by the time Valle made it 
through the ropes, the challenger had 
caught a barrage of fierce shots. “I was go- 
ing to give him a count,” said Mills Lane. 
“His eyes were still clear.” Valle said, 
“The reflexes weren’t there. His guard 
was down. I love Gerry, and I couldn't let 
him take any more beating.” 

At the instant the fight ended, offi- 
cially at 2:52 of the 13th round, blaring 
patriotic music came on the loudspeaker 
system, including the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. The young men in Cooney’s en- 
tourage, most of them grade-schoo! bud- 
dies from Long Island, pressed together 
around him in his corner, and some of 
their eyes were redder than his. The spar- 
row-like head of Ray Arcel poked 
through the challenger’s huddle, and 
Holmes’ man whispered generously: 
“Don’t get discouraged, Gerry. Keep try- 
ing. You're still going to make it.” 


Arcel has frequently referred to 








In that time, Sugar Ray Leonard, the 
microcosmic Ali, has turned boxing’s wel- | 
terweights into the heavyweights in terms 
of status and publicity, and Holmes by 
himself is having a hard time changing 
things back. “Seems every time I go to the 
Stage, I have to prove myself,” Holmes 
said. “I don’t have to prove it to you or to 
the world, just to myself and my family 
Forty times, I’ve gone up to the podium.” 
Forty times he has won. 

Just as he had been after dismantling 
Ali in 1980, Holmes was gracious about 
his opponent. “I want to compliment Ger- 
ry Cooney. I think he’s a great fighter. I 
shook Gerry Cooney’s hand before the 
fight and I shook his hand after the fight 
No hard feelings.” For his part, Cooney 
said of Holmes, “He's the champion. No 
bitterness.” Cooney finally conceded, “I 
was a little rusty.” A cumulative total of 
3 min. 43 sec. in two fights over two years 
is an insufficient time in the ring. “I didn’t 
have the push I should have had. I will 
next time.” 

Several blacks in shouting range of 
Holmes later called out for him to retire 
now as the only undefeated black heavy- 


Holmes as “the most underrated heavy-.| weight champion. He thanked them kind- 


weight champion in history. He followed 
that overpowering salesman Muhammad 
Ali. Gene Tunney beat Jack Dempsey, but 
Dempsey was still called champ. Ezzard 
Charles was never forgiven, even by his 
own people, for beating Louis. It’s just time 
Larry Holmes was recognized as a true 
and great champion.” After all, he has 
worn the belt for more than four years. 





ly for the thought but plainly is ofa mind to 
continue. “I feel good,” he said. “I 
achieved something once again.” Of 


| course, he is moved by the idea of history 





“T think we all want to puta mark on life. I 
dream, and my dreams always come true. I 
dreamed I was the heavyweight champion 
of the world. I am the heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world.” By Tom Callahan 


Referee Lane calls the fight as Trainer Valle embraces his dazed fighter 
“The reflexes weren't there. His guard was down. I couldnt let him take any more." 
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EVERYTHING YOU 





“Are they good for kids?” 


Playing ATARI games can be very 
good for kids (providing they've done 
their homework and cleaned their 
bedrooms). 

For one thing, it’s time spent in the 
home, with the family. Increasing hand- 
eye coordination and developing a 
longer attention span. Learning how 
to be a good loser—and more importantly, 
a good winner. And finally, having 
fun while preparing for the future: 

ATARI games are the forerunner of 
home computers. And although you 
may not be ready for the electronic age, 
your children will have to be. 
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2 E> SPACE INVADERS § PAC-MAN 5 


KNOW ABOUT ATARI 


“Are they a passing fancy, 
like Hula Hoops?” 


They’re exactly the opposite. The ATARI 
Video Computer System™ Game is not a toy, 
to be put in the closet and forgotten. It'sa 
permanent part of a home entertainment 
center. And just as there are constantly new ; 
records available for your stereo, Atari will ; 
constantly offer new Game Program™ 
cartridges for your system. 


“What if something breaks?” 


Atari manufactures quality products. 
They're tested, inspected, and come with a 
90-day limited warranty. (See your Atari 
dealer for the details.) 

The fact is, the odds are against anything 
going wrong. But if something does, don't 
worry. Atari already has over 500 
authorized service centers. And by the end 
of the year, there will be nearly 2,000 
nationwide. 


HAUNTED HOUSE 





{ESI ASTEROIDS: 























* Trademark of Midway Mig. Co., licensed by Namco-America, Inc. ** Trademark of Taito America Corp. © 1982 Atari Inc. 
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ALWAYS WANTED TO 
GAMES, ETC, ETC. 


“Will they damage my TV set?” 


No. Your TV set doesn’t care whether it’s 
playing an exciting game or another re-run. 

You can hook up an ATARI game to any 
set, once and for all, in about 5 minutes. 
After that, you're only a flick of a switch 
away from fun for the whole family. 


“Ete, etc.” 


ATARI offers more video 
games than anyone else. 
Educational games, space 
games, sports games, action 
games, strategy games— 
including all-time classics, 
like PAC-MAN? Space 
Invaders;* and Asteroids. 

But you can only play 
ATARI video games on an 
ATARI video game system. 
Which is something to think 
about before investing in one 
of the etceteras. 


A 


ATARI 


OA Warner Communications Company 





ATARI MAKES MORE HOME VIDEO GAMES THAN ANYONE. 


HAVE YOU PLAYED ATARI TODAY? 














THIS FREE BOOKLET 
WILL HELP YOU MAKE 
ASMART MOVE. 


Yes. | want to make a smart move. Send mea 
| free copy of your idea-filled booklet on home 


management 











State Zip 


‘Pretty Smart Ideas,” P.O. Box 4638 
Field Station, St. Louis, MO 63108 


Bell PhoreCenter © FF 
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Moving? 

Make sure TIME 


moves with you: 


1. Send us the mailing label on 
the front of this magazine to 
let us know your old address. 


Address | 


2. Write your new address below. 


3. Mail this coupon to: 
TIME 
541 North Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

CL Please send TIME to my new address: 











Mr./ Ms. (please print) 
Address Apt. No. 
City State Zip 


Please give us 4 weeks’ notice if you plan to 
change your address. 

To enter a new subscription or renew your cur- 
rent subscription, order gift subscriptions or have 
your name removed from the TIME mailing list, 
please write to the address above. TS1017 
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Cinema 











Fast Flight 





FIREFOX Directed by Clint Eastwood 
Screenplay by Alex Lasker 
and Wendell Wellman 


here are two movies in Firefox. The 
first is earthbound, the kind of well- 


| made but not very venturesome adventure 


picture that almost four decades of cold 
war have made all too familiar. The sec- 
ond, however, is airborne, an extravagant 
flight into the realm of special visual ef- 
fects. For the film’s producer-director- 
star, Clint Eastwood, it represents an at- 
tempt to arrange a shrewd encounter of a 
new kind, with the young audience that 
likes things that go whoosh in the night. 

Eastwood plays Mitchell Gant, a 
sometime hot pilot in Nam, still plagued 
by bad dreams and occasionally immobi- 
lized by horrific memories of the war. The 
British-American intelligence team that 
has picked up disturbing signals from the 
Soviet Union is less concerned with his 
mental state than his still keen airman’s 
skills. They want him to sneak into Rus- 
sia, filch the futuristic fighter plane that 
provides the film with its title as well 
as its best moments, and wing it out of 
there. Disguises, fake papers, sly street- 
corner meetings in Moscow, a chase on 
the subway, murder in the men’s room— 
the stuff of uncounted spy movies is piled 
on, albeit with the unassuming efficiency 
that is the hallmark of Eastwood's direc- 
torial style. If he can’t make it fresh, he 
can make it lively. The fact that his char- 
acter has a tendency to be shocked into 
passive reveries about his wartime experi- 
ences whenever he hears a loud noise 
adds suspense and humanity to the film. 
By the time a spy ring of Jewish Russian 
dissidents are inserting him into the top- 
secret complex where Firefox has been 
developed, one is well and truly ensnared 
in the plot’s web. 

But all of that is merely prelude. Even 
his fiery escape in the plane, under the 
out-of-joint nose of the Communist Par- 
ty’s First Secretary, first-rate though the 
sequence is, does not prepare one for the 
marvels that follow. For Firefox is a magi- 
cal airplane. It is blur-fast. It is invisible to 
radar. It has a shield that makes it almost 
impervious to enemy rockets. And a pilot 
can direct its weaponry with his brain 
waves; you think bad thoughts about the 
other guy, and blam! you blow him right 
out of the sky. It is probably true that pos- 
session of such a plane would control the 
cold war balance of power. 

That’s one for the geopoliticians to 
sort out. What with the First Secretary on 
the radio trying to talk him down, and the 
second Firefox prototype trying to shoot 
him down, Mitchell Gant has his hands 
full. He is engaged in a dogfight covering 
thousands of square miles, and it is a thing 
of wit and beauty and, above all, lightning 








Clint Eastwood in Firefox - 
Shrewd encounters of a new kind. 


reflexes. These planes move with the 
blasting power of a Star Wars spaceship, 
and it is fun to see the future zinging and 
skittering through our own airspace, | 
Eastwood's laconic professionalism plays 
off amusingly against the high-tech com- | 
plexity of his flying machine. And its cru- 
elly trim design plays off handsomely 
against the bleak beauty of the arctic 
cloudscapes, icescapes and oceanscapes, 
where a refueling rendezvous with a sub- 
marine must be kept ifa final, final escape 
is to be made. In these concluding pas- 
sages, John Dykstra’s special effects help 
to turn Firefox into a fantastic voyage | 
through a kind of boyish dream world, 
suspenseful but, despite all the rocket fire, 
essentially innocent. Firefox the movie is, 
on balance, rather like Firefox the plane; 
it is at its best a clean, well-designed, fast- 
moving machine, at once practical, fanci- 
ful and capable of stunt flights that verge 
on the ecstatic. —By Richard Schickel 


First Loves 


GREGORY'S GIRL 
Directed and Written by 
Bill Forsyth 





H: is all haircut, tangled legs and mis- 
information. Most of his energy is de- 
voted to coping with his own sudden, if 
spindly, growth. But there is some left 
over for trying to puzzle out the world’s 
mysteries in general, the odd otherness of 
the opposite sex in particular. He does not 
smoke pot, play bad music too loudly, or 
greatly imperil his own or anybody else’s 
virginity. In short, Gregory (Gordon John 
Sinclair) is what one used to think of as a 
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Merit laste 


Stands 
Alone 


Extensive research confirms MERIT proven 
taste alternative to higher tar smoking. 











Landmark smoker study Further Evidence: 9 out 
confirms that the majority — of 10 former higher tar 
of higher tar smokers smokers report MERIT an 
who have switched to easy switch, that they 
MERIT have one thing didn't give up taste in 
in common. Praise for switching, and that MERIT 
MERIT taste. is the best-tasting low tar 

MERIT Soiid Taste. they've ever tried. 
Nationwide survey Year after year, in study Filter 


reveals over 90% of MERIT after study, MERIT 
smokers who switched from remains unbeaten. The 
higher tar are glad they did. proven taste alternative 
In fact, 94% don't even to higher tar smoking 


miss their former brands. _ is MERIT. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1982 


Kings: 7 mg “‘tar;" 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 10 mg “‘tar’’ 0.7 mg nicotine— M4 
100°s Men: 9 mg “‘tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec’81 Kings & 100% 
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Gregory (Sinclair) meets Dream Girl Dorothy (Hepburn) on the playing field 





typical teen-age boy back in the days 
when adolescence was a goofy phase that 
adults could afford to indulge instead of a 
time bomb that needs to be defused. Greg- 
ory's Girl seems to exist in some Briga- 
doon of the mind, where psychologists 
and sociologists are unnecessary and 
probably unheard of. Indeed, the setting is 
a far-off corner of Scotland, in a govern- 
ment-sponsored “new town,” which sup- 
ports a livelier life in its interstices than its 
bland surface promises. 

But there is more to the appeal of 
Gregory's Girl than wistfulness for the 
kind of adolescence no one seems to enjoy 
any more. Writer-Director Bill Forsyth, 
working inexpensively on his native 
heath, is not one to confront life headlong 
and head-on. He is a jogger not a sprinter, 
a man content to chug amiably along ob- 
serving the world through a series of side- 
long glances instead of driving single- 
mindedly toward a narrow goal. 

Take the relationship the title seems 
to promise; it never becomes a relation- 
ship at all. Gregory starts mooning after 
Dorothy (Dee Hepburn) when she beats 
him out of his position on the boys’ soccer 
team at school. A liberated lady, she 
throws him into total confusion by accept- 
ing his first offer of a date, then does him 
the favor of standing him up. Three of her 
pals take him over, passing him along 
from one to the next over the course of an 
evening. He ends up on a hillside with Su- 
san (Clare Grogan), who likes him best 
and who, in the girls’ collective, unspoken 
wisdom, is just the right speed for him. It 
is an opinion he comes to agree with 
gratefully. 

Ensuring that his hero gets squared 
off and paired up is not the only thing on 
Forsyth’s mind. He has a genial taste for 
mild eccentrics and sees to it that plenty 
of them wander in and out of Gregory's 
life. There is a friend who is overstuffed 








Sidelong glances on an amiable jog through the country of adolescence. 


with useless facts (“Did you know when 
you sneeze it comes out of your nose at 160 
miles per hour?” he inquires of a girl he’s 


| trying to impress), a headmaster who en- 


courages a student’s underground traffic 
in exotic pastry because he has an unman- 
ageable sweet tooth, a ten-year-old sister, 
precociously wise in the ways of the 
world, who gives Gregory such good ad- 
vice as he gets on how to conduct his life. 
There is even a penguin—or rather, some- 
one dressed up in a penguin suit—who in- 
explicably wanders the school’s corridor, 
collecting misdirections on where he is 
supposed to report. For all we know, he is 
still looking for his roost. 

There are no big meanings here; no 





dren under the age of 14. Not that it will 
impair them morally. No, the aim is to 
generate false, commercialized nostalgia 
for what is made to seem a simpler, yet 
more colorful teen time than their own. 
The movie strains and strains for the ef- 
fect Gregory's Girl achieves without try- 
ing, perhaps did not consciously intend. 
To this end, Grease 2 has assembled 
bloodless pastiches of 20-year-old pop 
music, reduced antique dance styles to 
their simplest components, ignored the 
authentic texture of language, manners 
and style except for their most obvious 
elements. The story is of the same cali- 
ber: Michael, an English lad (Maxwell 
Caulfield), falls in love with Stephanie 
(Michelle Pfeiffer), leader of the T- 
Birds’ hangers-on, the Pink Ladies. Her 
heart, however, does wheelies for him 
only when he dresses up as a mysteri- 
ously masked motorcyclist, a sort of 
Lone Ranger on a hawg. He does not 
reveal his true identity to her until the 
concluding production number, although 
the audience is in on the secret all 
along. Pfeiffer is pretty and has a cer- 
tain spirit about her, but the vacant 
Caulfield is surely the least promising 
newcomer since Pia Zadora. The direc- 
tor is Patricia Birch, who choreographed 
both the Broadway show and the first 
film. She cuts too much too fast, works 
too nervously in the musical staging, 
and veers from the peculiar to the pe- 
destrian in the straight scenes. There is 
no security in her vision, but then, the 
whole movie seems to be nothing more 
than an excuse for a sound-track album. 
Atone point, one of the T-Birds leads a 
Pink Lady intoa fallout shelter in the hope 
of making out with her there. He explains 
that the place is for use in case of “nucu- 
lar.” “Nuclear,” he is corrected. “Nucular, 


big laughs, for that matter, either. In- | nuclear,a bomb is still a bomb,” he replies. 


| stead, there is a mild, but admirably 


stubborn singularity. Gregory's Girl does 
not offer anything as thick as slice of 
life, just slivers of it, cut thin as smoked 





Scotch salmon. And tasting just as 
sweet. —By Richard Schickel 
Teeny Bombers 
GREASE 2 


Directed by Patricia Birch 
Screenplay by Ken Finkleman 
“Ww hat are you going to be when you 
grow up?” someone asks a mem- 
ber of the T-Birds, that small, unmenac- 
ing and unamusing motorcycle gang that 
turns up in this sequel, along with most of 
the other bad pennies from Grease. “A 
burden on society,” he replies, not under- 
standing that he and everyone connected 
with both movies have already achieved 
his life's ambition. Once again, the 


cheeky, satirical spirit that animated the 
hit Broadway show has been dispensed 


| with. The new film, like its predecessor, 


has as its sole aim the corruption of chil- 


You said it, kid. —Rk.S. 


Caulfield and Pfeiffer in the sequel 








A burden of false nostalgia. 
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NO LEADING IMPORT IS HIGHER 
THAN SUBARU IN OWNER LOYALTY. 


Subaru owners have a lot in common. 
Including the habit of trading in one Subaru 
for another Subaru* 

If that isn’t the best endorsement any 
car can earn, we don’t know what is. 

One good reason people stick with 
Subaru is for its day in, day out reliability. The 
last time Road and Track surveyed Subaru 
owners, they reported “... one of the most 
trouble-free cars we ever surveyed.”** 

Another reason is the wide choice of 
models. There’s the sporty 2-door hardtop. The 
luxurious 4-door sedan. The versatile hatch- 
back. And the roomy station wagon. 

Every Subaru has full-time front wheel 
drive. In addition, three of our models — 
Hatchback, Station Wagon, Brat — are also 
available with On Demand Four Wheel Drive. 
Which is four wheel drive at the flick of a lever. 
Without stopping. 

(Any other 4 wheeler around requires 
« a full stop before switching. 
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And stopping is exactly what you can’t 
do sometimes.) 

Some attractive options we offer are 
the Hill-Holder™ (a device on our manual 
transmission models' that keeps you 
from drifting back after stopping on 
steep hills), as well as power windows 
and power steering, AM/FM stereo, 
cassette deck, cruise control. All the 
wonderful unnecessities of driving. 

Plus one huge necessity: out- 
standing gas mileage. Our cars are 
designed to squeeze every last mile 
out of every last drop. Year after year. 

Just remember that it’s 
quite easy to find an inexpensive car. The trick 
is to find one that stays that way. 


SUBARU. 


INEXPENSIVE. AND BUILT 
TO STAY THAT WAY. 
















we TICKET & FREIGHT 
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FER DEPENDING ON DRIVING SPEED 


AGE WILL PROBABLY BE LESS 


© SUBARU OF AMERICA, INC. 1981 
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Books 





Our Parents’ Business 





N o one has founded a Thrill- 
er-of-the-Week Club, but | 
the raw material is certainly 
available. Rare is the seven-day 
stretch that does not yield up yet 
another fictional secret agent 
trying to foil yet another diaboli- 
cal plot against civilization. The 
| continuing popularity of espio- 
| nage books should be no mys- 
tery. They offer vicarious thrills 
to the deskbound, the fantasy 
that a lone hero can triumph 
over institutionalized evil. Such 
tales also feed a widespread, 
heartfelt suspicion: the world 
cannot be this messy and dan- 
gerous by accident. Someone is 
plotting all this on purpose. The 
feeling is not new. Faced with a 
similarly uncertain existence, 
the ancient Greeks imagined 
themselves controlled by peev- 
ish and capricious gods. Thrill- 
ers have simply repopulated the 
pantheon with bureaucrats, ap- 
paratchiks and hired gunsels. 
Family Trade closely follows 





the iron-curtained rule of its James Carroll: cae tealllad couioonilena oncia teeth aed phaealila 


genre. Those who like their espi- 

onage fast paced and complicated will not 
be disappointed. Big issues are at stake 
here; the struggle between East and West 


may hang in the balance. Winston Chur- | 


chill and Allen Dulles appear in walk-on 
roles. An ordinary man is suddenly entan- 
gled in a web of deceptions, risking his life 
for reasons he does not understand. But 
Author James Carroll, 39, makes these fa- 
miliar conventions seem fresh and even 
plausible. His characters are not puppets 
of the plot. They grow and change. They 
struggle with divided loyalties, knowing 
that their secret activities on behalf of 
some grand design force them to 
lie to their loved ones, betray 
them if necessary. 

In 1960 a Georgetown Uni- 
versity freshman named Jake 
McKay spots his father, “one of 
the most powerful men on the 
quiet side of Washington,” at an 
art museum. But who is that 
beautiful blond woman on his 
arm, and who is that equally at- 
tractive girl with her? Jake hears 
his father exchange endear- 
ments with them in German, a 
language he did not think the el- 
der McKay knew. Stunned by | 
what he assumes is a scene of in- 
fidelity, Jake confides in his Un- 
cle Giles, his mother’s brother 
and a cultural attaché with the 
British embassy. In a matter of 
days, Giles defects to Moscow. 
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FAMILY TRADE by James Carroll; Little, Brown; 417 pages; $14.95 





Jake’s father, after a period of debriefing 
by his CIA superiors, suffers a stroke. Jake, 
already physically crippled since infancy 
by the explosion of a V-2 rocket that hit 


| his parents’ house in London, now comes 


down with a debilitating case of moral 
paralysis. His family is in tatters, and 
the two men he loved most are beyond 
his question: “How can I be on the 
team when nobody tells me what we're 
playing?” 

A flashback to 1945 begins to unravel 
the tangles. John McKay Sr. and Giles 
Patterson lead a joint U.S.-British com- 





Excerpt 


The Wall is not just a wall. It is a stretch of no- 
man’s land thirty, forty, and in many places 
more than a hundred yards wide... 

Jake and Magda were standing, faces into the 
wind, on a high wooden platform overlooking that 
gash. It was nearly dark now. The platform, sturdy and 
unornamented, was almost two stories high and built 
like a gallows at the spot just beyond the Tiergarten 
where Bellevuestrasse achieved its dead end in the 
Wall. From where they stood, they could see the center 
of East Berlin. Lights were on in all the buildings, but 
it was the brilliantly illuminated armed wasteland im- 
mediately in front that held their attention. 

‘I'd have been disappointed, Jake said after 
a long silence, ‘if it wasn’t hideous.” 



















mando raid into the heart of Berlin. Their 
ostensible purpose is to destroy the air- 
plane that is ready to lift Hitler from the 
burning city. Their real job is to keep Ger- 


wancyceameron man nuclear research out of the 


hands of the invading Soviets. 
Since the resistance group that 
they must work with is made up 
largely of Communists, this part 
of the mission proves tricky. The 
resistance leader helps them; 
they, in turn, evacuate his wife 
and baby daughter to the West. 

Having jumped backward, 
the author suddenly leaps ahead. 
It is now 1980, and Jake is an 
English professor in Boston, still 
maimed by the events of two de- 
cades earlier: “McKay had once 
regarded it as the central task of 
his life to understand what had 
destroyed his family. Yet he had 
not directly addressed that ques- 
tion in twenty years.” On cue, 
Magda Dettke, the infant from 
Berlin, appears in his office. Her 
mother, the woman Jake had 
seen in the museum 20 years 
ago, is dead. Magda now works 
for British intelligence, and she 
has startling news. Giles wants 
to redefect, but he will do so only 
if his nephew helps him cross 
from East to West Berlin. Jake 
realizes that his visitor and he 
are still children, possessed by the “ghosts 
of his father and her mother.” Somehow 
they are both fated to complete “our par- 
ents’ business.” 

Of course Jake goes with Magda to 
Berlin and finds himself in far greater 
peril than he had imagined. But his rite of 
passage is not only the literal trek from 
East back to West but the psychological 
journey toward true maturity. Experienc- 
ing the sense of danger that his father 
must have felt so often during his exploits, 
Jake comes face to face with the enemy: 
| “I have blamed the world, my father, 
mother, uncle, and wife for all 
my weaknesses. I have wallowed 
in self-pity.” It is time, he de- 
cides, to enter the free world. 

Such moments adroitly bal- 
ance the exotic and the familiar; 
an adventure that will shake 
Moscow and Washington also 
leads to a personal discovery, 
and both results seem equally 
important. In his fourth novel, 
Carroll again reveals the com- 
mercial instincts that made his 
Mortal Friends (1978) a best- 
seller. In addition, this book re- | 
veals a serious novelist behind 
the popular entertainer. Like 
Graham Greene and John le 
Carré, Carroll brings global 
strife and problems home to 
hearts and minds, their points 
of origin. —By Paul Gray 
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An American 
Tragedy 


THE YALE MURDER 
by Peter Meyer 
| Empire Books; 302 pages; $12.95 


THE KILLING OF BONNIE 
GARLAND: A QUESTION OF 
JUSTICE 

by Willard Gaylin 

Simon & Schuster; 366 pages; $16.50 





tis a cliché of crime reporting that the 

murderer is described as polite, gentle 
and law-abiding. Richard Herrin, a cour- 
teous, religious chicano who had made it 
through Yale, certainly fit the nice-guy 
stereotype—at least until July 7, 1977. 
That morning, at the Scarsdale, N.Y., 
home of his girlfriend, Bonnie Garland, 
20, Herrin, 23, smashed Bonnie's skull 
with a hammer as she slept. A few hours 
later, half-naked and covered in her blood, 
he surrendered to police in upstate New 
York, confessing that he had killed her. 

It seemed, in another crime writer's 
bromide, to be an open-and-shut case, Yet 
only 35 days later Herrin was out on bail, 
living in a community of Christian Broth- 
ers and attending class at a nearby univer- 
sity. In June 1978 he was finally convicted, 
not of murder but of first-degree man- 
slaughter. He has now served almost half 
of a prison sentence of eight years, four 
months. In the words of Bonnie’s father, 
Attorney Paul Garland, “Richard Herrin 
has successfully got away with murder.” 

As Authors Peter Meyer and Willard 
Gaylin make abundantly clear in their 
equally compelling accounts of the case, 
what actually happened that morning in 
Bonnie's bedroom was to have less bear- 
ing on subsequent events than what had 
gone before. Bonnie, an affectionate, viva- 
cious woman with a mane of red hair and 
a fine soprano voice, came from a well-to- 
do suburban family. Richard, an illegiti- 
mate child, was a product of the Los An- 
geles barrio. The lovers met at Yale, of 
which Bonnie’s father was a prominent 
alumnus; she was a freshman and Rich- 
| ard was a senior. Despite the differences 

in their interests and background, and op- 
position from her parents, the romance 
lasted 24 years before Bonnie wanted out. 


xcept for Bonnie, Herrin had no close 
friends at Yale. His academic record 





| points out, Litman was actually arguing | 





was dismal. Yet former classmates, facul- 


ty members and, particularly, the univer- 
sity’s Roman Catholic community rallied 
immediately to his side with a $30,000 de- 
fense fund and all the influence they 
could bring to bear. New Yorker Jack 
Litman, a stellar attorney, was hired to 
provide a defense. His case ultimately de- 
pended on Psychiatrist John Train, an- 
other brilliant performer on the criminal 
circuit, who argued that Herrin was suf- 
fering from both severe mental disease 





















































The jury chose heart over instinct. 


and “an extreme emotional reaction” 
that impaired his ability to realize what 
he was doing. (Herrin testified repeatedly 
that he “wasn’t feeling anything” when 
he set out to kill his lover.) Thus, Gaylin 


two incompatible cases: “Not guilty by 
reason of insanity; or if guilty, only of 
manslaughter.” 

The prosecutor, with his moralistic 
oratory and his psychiatrist, who essen- 
tially agreed with the defense case, was no 
match for Litman. “In the end,” a juror 
summed up, “it came down to whether. . . 
you went with your instincts or your 
heart.” Bonnie’s mother Joan had a dif- 
ferent interpretation: “If you have a 
$30,000 defense fund, a Yale connection 
and a clergy connection, you're entitled to 


| one free hammer murder.” 


oth books show the results of exhaus- 

tive research, including lengthy inter- 
views with Herrin. Meyer, a freelance 
journalist, re-creates the case with admi- 
rable detachment. Gaylin, a distinguished 
psychiatrist and author (Feelings; Partial 
Justice\—and an admitted “father of 


daughters”—has specialized in questions | 


of crime and punishment for more than 
20 years. He delivers some pungent com- 
ments on the psychiatric “storytellers” on 
both sides, who “were acting as dutiful 
agents of the men who were paying their 
fees.” 

Despite all that the Catholic Church 
did for him, Herrin is now an atheist who 
has “retired from religion.” Interviewed 
by Meyer after he had spent three years in 
a medium-security prison, he insists: “I 
think I've served enough time to compen- 
sate.” Others would side with the prosecu- 
tion, among them Gaylin. Arguing 
against canny insanity pleas, and for mor- 
al responsibility, he concludes: “The kill- 
ing of Bonnie Garland, first by Richard 
Herrin and then again by a legal and cul- 
tural process ... endangers us all. In our 
compassion for the criminal, we must re- 
main vigilant in defense of the social 
good, for the sake of those innocents liv- 


ing and yet unborn,” —By Michael Demarest 


| 








Modern Nerves | 


THOMAS HARDY 
by Michael Millgate 
Random House; 637 pages; $25 
i t was the destiny of Thomas Hardy, a 
quiet little man whose principal excite- 
ment consisted of a bicycle ride followed 
by afternoon tea, to remind his fellow Vic- 
torians of an England darker and madder 
than anything in literature since Lear 
roamed the heath. The novelist made con- 
temporary by film (Tess) and television 
(The Mayor of Casterbridge) was born in 
1840 in a remote Dorset village. There, 
farmers, shepherds and artisans lived in a 
kind of Elizabethan time warp. But some- 
thing dour and reductive in this son of a 
stone mason drove him back beyond mor- 
ris dances to a pagan Britain haunted by 
ancient superstitions and druidic spells. 

In one of his poems Hardy suggests the 
way the world looked to him: a primeval 
landscape dotted with “wind-warped” 
thorn, where a hawk circles above a 
hedgehog in a permanent Celtic twilight. 
Yet, somewhere on the far horizon of his 
stories, a tiny solitary figure can usually be 
found: a latter-day Adam, as lost as on the 
first day after the Fall—or, more likely, an 
Eve. The storms Hardy stages on his heath 
are nothing compared with the tempests of 
sexual passion that tear at the hearts of 
these lonely wanderers among the thorns: 
Bathsheba of Far from the Madding 
Crowd, Eustacia Vye of The Return of the 
Native, Tess of the d’Urbervilles. 

Hardy himself best described the 
theme ofa Hardy novel: primitive feelings 
rubbing against modern nerves. For if 
Hardy was the last “child of the oral tradi- 
tion,” as Michael Millgate proposes in this 
awesomely thorough biography, he was 
also the first modern English novelist. It is 
the predicament of Hardy’s readers to find 
themselves stretched out on Freud's couch 
in the shadow of Stonehenge. 

As if frightened by his own demons, 
Hardy kept a decent distance in his life 
from all whirlwinds. He spent the better 
part of his days in the upstairs study of an 
ugly, respectable villa called Max Gate. 
Even his walks into the Dorset country- 
side—referred to as Wessex in his nov- 
els—tended to be circumscribed: the 
strolls of a suburbanite. Visitors expressed 
surprise at his pallor. 

Nor did Hardy ever have his Tess first- 
hand. Asa young architectural draftsman 
specializing in church restoration, he 
courted Emma Gifford, a_ solicitor’s 
daughter. It proved to be a mismatch wor- 
thy of one of his own plots. “What very 
strange marriages literary men seem to 
make.” Fanny. the wife of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, remarked after meeting 
Emma. She might have said the same 
thing after meeting Florence Dugdale, 
Hardy's second wife, who suffered from 
chronic depression. Typing up poetry that 
addressed Emma as “woman much 
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| __ Milestones 

















MARRIED. William Agee, 44, chairman of 
Bendix Corp.; and Mary Cunningham, 30, 
vice president of Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons and former vice president of Bendix, 
who quit that post after rumors credited 
her promotion to a romance with Agee; 
both for the second time; in San Francisco. 
Agee recently converted to Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and Cunningham won an an- 
nulment of her first marriage. 


DIED. Rainer Werner Fassbinder, 36, prolific, 
iconoclastic Wunderkind of the new Ger- 
man cinema, who gained international 
recognition with his 1978 The Marriage of 
Maria Braun; of undetermined causes 
(though an overdose of drugs and alcohol 
is suspected); in Munich. An acerbic leftist 
and avowed homosexual, he turned out 
some 40 films in 13 years. “I read some- 
thing in the paper, or somebody tells me a 
story, and I know that second: I must make 
a movie out of it,” he once said. Inspired by 
Brecht and Hollywood soap operas, his of- 
ten autobiographical scripts dealt with the 
theme of power in contemporary society 
and reflected his view that individuals and 
classes inevitably corrupt one another. 


DIED. Ferdinand Waldo Demara Jr., 60, auda- 
cious faker and inspiration for the 1960 
movie The Great Impostor; of a heart at- 
tack; in Anaheim, Calif. Although he nev- 
er finished high school, Demara success- 
fully masqueraded as a Trappist monk, 
college philosophy teacher, cancer re- 
searcher, deputy prison warden and Cana- 
dian naval surgeon aboard a destroyer 
during the Korean War. His surgical feats, 
learned from textbooks, earned public 
praise that, in turn, led to his unmasking. 


DIED. Leroy (“Satchel”) Paige, 75 or per- 
haps more, ageless, flamboyant fastball 
pitcher who became a legend during two 
decades in the old Negro leagues, even be- 
fore breaking into the majors asa rookie of 
42—the first black pitcher in the Ameri- 
can League; of a heart attack; in Kansas 
City, Mo. “Do you throw that hard consis- 
tently?” asked his first manager. “No, sir,” 
said Satchel, “I do it all the time.” 
(his nickname came from carrying satch- 
els at a railroad depot asa child) estimated 
that he pitched 2,500 games in the black 
leagues, won 2,000, including 100 no-hit- 


| ters, and in one year played 153 games, 
Starting on 29 consecutive days. Said St. | 


Louis Ace Dizzy Dean, who lost a 1-0, i3- 
inning exhibition to him: “My fastball 
iooks like a change of pace alongside that 
little pistol bullet Satch shoots up to the 


Paige | 





plate.” Known for his pinpoint control— | 


and showmanship—Paige could drive five 
nails into a board with ten pitches. He 
spent six years on and off in the majors, 
where he was always a great crowd pleaser 
and sometimes still a great pitcher. In his 
last three innings, at 59, he struck out one, 
gave up one hit and no runs. A homespun 
philosopher, the Hall of Fame member 
lived by one abiding rule: “Don’t look 
back. Something may be gaining on you.” 
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“It takes so little to 
give somuch. 


“This isa 
young East 
African child 
- who is incred- 

3 ibly poor. His 


ugees because 
they lost nearly 
. everything in 

* the violence of 
a border war. 
The tia and his family had to run 
for their lives. 

“But this child isn’t just a statistic 
ora ai to me. He’s Dami- 
ano, one of the children I sponsor 
through Christian Children’s Fund. 


“For Just $18 A Month, My 
Sponsorship Means Damiano 
Has Real Hope For A Better, 
Healthier Life” 
“Christian Children’s Fund sent 
me all the information I just told you 

about Damiano, and they also let 
me know how I could write and re- 
ceive letters from him. The lan- 
guage difference isn’t a problem, 
because CCF’s English-speaking 
staff in East Africa translates for us. 
“But what impresses me most is 


how much my $18.a month—that’s 
only 60¢ a day —does for Damiano. 





My sponsorship will help pay 

for his education, nourishing meals 
and medical attention. It will help 
take care of whatever Damiano 
needs most. 


“Please Give Just A Little. 

And Get AWorld Of Love 

In Return? 

“You don’t need to send any 
money now. Just mail in the coupon. 
Christian Children’s Fund will send 
you a child’s photo, family back- 
ground and etails on ron the child 
will be helped. 

“Tf you can’t sponsor a child right 
now but would like to make a con- 
tribution, Christian Children’s 
Fund will put your money to work 
— there’s an urgent need. 

“ ease wre 
send in the ee 
coupon 





Sens Year qos Aecauid The World. 


—<«. eee 
Dr James MacC 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 


IwishtosponsoraboyQO giriO either in 
ivia India 
0 Indonesia 
C) Guatemala OC Kenya 





| 


CO Mexico C) Thailand j 
OO Niger C2 Uganda 
0 Philippines 


O) Any child who needs my help. (If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the 

above countries, please specify the number in box [es] of your choice.) 

PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 

O Iwant to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsor 

ship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll retum the photograph and other material so you can ask j 


someone else to help 


OQ! prefer to send my first payment now; enclosed is my first monthly payment of $18 for each child 


OI cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $ 








Name —— 
Address — 








3 — = = 


In the U.S.: CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 
In Canada: CCF, 2409 Yonge St.. Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 


Member of the American Council of Voluntary 
Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of incorne'a 
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encies for Foreign Service, Inc 
expenses available on request 


| Christian Childrens Fund, Inc 
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Education 








Parting Words, Mostly Somber 





For the past several weeks, to the sound 
of brass choirs and symphonic procession- 
| als, commencement speakers have taken 
their places behind campus daises across 
the country to offer such parting wisdom as 


college graduates. the advice from their 
distinguished elders tended to be far more 
somber than lighthearted. The dominant 
topics were the nuclear arms race, the de- 
cline of Western values, the nation’s eco- 
nomic troubles and the dangerous tensions 





Walesa was awarded honorary degrees in 
absentia at Providence College in Rhode 
Island, MacMurray College in Jackson- 
ville, Ill., and Springfield College in Mas- 
sachusetts. Said Monsignor George G. Hig- 
gins at Providence College commencement 
ceremonies: “You [Walesa] are an electri- 
cian whose light cannot be obscured by the 
darkness of despotism. You are a free man 
whose spirit cannot be confined.” 
A commencement sampler: 


anadian Prime 

Minister Pierre 
Trudeau at the Uni- 
versity of Notre 
Dame in South Bend, 
Ind.: “The U.S. has a 
special role to play in 
this dangerously dis- 
turbed and divided 
world, a role based on 
power and the re- 
sponsible use of pow- 
er—superpower, to be more precise, and 
the super responsibilities that go with it. 
The burden that this places upon Ameri- 
cans is enormous, and it is not surprising 
that you have known moments of self- 
doubt and withdrawal. The health and vi- 
tality of our system and way of life are, ul- 
timately, in your hands.” 





- 
Pierre Trudeau 


niversity of No- 

tre Dame Presi- 
dent the Rev. Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh at 
Hahnemann Medical 
College in Philadel- 
phia: “The nuclear 
threat is indeed the 
greatest moral prob- 
lem of all times. For 
the years of the nu- 
clear age, we humans 
have been painting ourselves into a cor- 
ner. As Albert Einstein said, ‘The split- 
ting of the. atom has changed everything 
save our modes of thinking, and thus we 
drift toward unparalleled catastrophe.’ 
Perhaps the worst attitude is to say that 
[ nothing can be done about it, that ten- 





Theodore Hesburgh 





they possessed. For the nation’s 1.3 million | 





| abroad. Polish Solidarity Leader Lech | 





At commencement, prophets of doom, profits and Toyotas 


sions between nations cannot be relieved, 
that the ultimate destiny of all that is good 
and true and beautiful in this world is to 
be doomed to utter extinction in our 
times, that we are indeed without hope. 
Do not believe it, Do not surrender hope. 
What one generation builds another can 


dismantle ” 
pars Cartoon- 
ist Garry Tru- 


deau at the College of 
William and Mary in 
Williamsburg, Va.: 
“It is no wonder that 
you've given up on 
the culture. With no 
credible ego models, 
what's left but to 
flock to your book- 
stores and buy hand- 





Garry Trudeau 


books on living preppies, dead cats, inert | 


cubes, living cats and dead preppies—the 
subjects of the five bestselling titles on 
American campuses last year? These are 
books for minds at rest. They are also the 
books favored by the rest of the nation, 
which suggests that the post-Viet Nam 
fatigue syndrome has us all in its grip. 
Your values and interests are no worse or 
better than those that are filtering down 
from the larger society that nurtured you. 
If you have not given your elders any clear 
sense of who you are, perhaps it is because 
you are just like your elders. Your priori- 
ties do not turn out to be all that different 
from those of your parents.” 


orth Carolina 

Senator Jesse 
Helms at Grove City 
College in Grove 
City, Pa.: “We live in 
a time when the char- 
acteristic values of 
the West are collaps- 
ing, disintegrating, 
decomposing. This is 
hardly surprising be- 
cause these values 
have fallen victims to neglect and indif- 
ference on the part of those who have 
most benefited from them, and of assault 
and battery on the part of those who 
should be their staunchest defenders. 
That is why I presume to ask you on this 
very special day to consider the proposi- 
tion that we become part of what we con- 
done. In this regard, much of what passes 
for education in our time is not education 
at all but indoctrination, and the aim of it 
is to reconcile the individual with the de- 
struction or repudiation of the moral and 
ethical patrimony that has sustained the 
West for thousands of years.” 





Jesse Helms 











ve University 
President A. 
Bartlett Giamatti at 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn.: 
“In urging you be- 
yond ideology, I offer 
the view of one per- 
son, one who is clear- 
ly middle-aged, mid- 
dle-class, middle of 
the road—a view of 
one not given to extremes but to the mid- 
dle. My middle view is the view of the 
centrist. I do not simply urge a long night 


\ 






A. Bartlett Giamatti 


in | 





of watching against the ideologue’s delu- | 


sive plausibility. I urge the positive, bal- 
anced, continuous operation of the mind 
and spirit that surges to do the work of 


| civilization from the center without sim- 


plistic zealotry.” 


ongresswoman 

Shirley Chisholm 
of New York at Spel- 
man College in At- 
lanta: “I know only 
too well how that 
double burden [of be- 
ing a black and a 
woman] can clip the 
wings of a soaring 
spirit. For far too 
many females, home 
is still—as George Bernard Shaw noted— 
‘the girl’s prison and the woman's work- 
house’; and far too often, the office or fac- 





| 
Shirley Chisholm 


| tory is no better for those women who 


work outside the home. To your special 
burdens of race and gender are also added 


the serious problems facing our entire na- | 


tion. For far too many blacks, this country 
is still a land of mirage where shimmering 
lakes of equality and opportunity turn out 
to be dry, bitter sands of discrimination.” 


eorge A. Key- 

worth II, director 
of the Federal Office 
of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy, at 
Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute in Troy, 
N.Y.: “Let's not cast 
» around for villains 
and come up with the 
Arabs for raising the 
price of their oil or 
the Japanese for stealing our technology. 
Our lost momentum in the world’s mar- 
ketplaces is largely our own fault. Back 
when we were basking in the dreams of an 
economic never-never land, Nos. 2 and 3 
and on down the line were gearing up for 
just what we've always said American 
society thrived on—competition. 
thought they could never catch up, but 
they tried harder, and here we are—to 
paraphrase an old American slogan, a 
Sony in every house and two Toyotas in 
every garage.” 





George Keyworth 


We | 
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ames’ Fallows, 

Washington editor 
of the Aflantic, at 
Case Western Re- 
serve in Cleveland: 
“We are on the verge 
of embracing a sec- 
ond-language cul- 
ture. I am referring of 
course to Spanish 
that endures beyond 
a first generation to a 
second and third. For an individual, mas- 
tery of many languages is one of the 
sweetest rewards of scholarship. But for a 
society, separate linguistics seem almost 
always to drive a wedge between groups of 
people. We can cite Switzerland, perhaps, 
as a nation that has managed to contain 
these linguistic tensions. But almost every 
other example, from Quebec to the 
Basque country, from India to the land of 
Flemings and Walloons, points the other 
way. It would be a tragedy to add our na- 
tion to that list.” 





James Fallows 





atholic Arch- 
bishop John R. 
Roach of Minnesota 
at the College of St. 

_ Thomas in St. Paul: 
“It is essential that 
we initiate an explic- 
it, public, systematic 
dialogue about the re- 
lationship of religious 
communities and the 
political process in 
the U.S. Whether we like it or not, a whole 
range of public policy issues are permeat- 
ed at their very heart and core by moral or 
religious themes. From the debate on 
abortion to decisions about nuclear arma- 
ments, from care of the terminally ill to 
the fairness of budget cuts, the direction 
our society takes must include an assess- 
ment of how moral and religious convic- 
tions relate to the technical dimensions of 
policy. And so long as we are true to our 
competence, so long as we are true to our 
responsibility, then I would submit that 
we as church have an important and es- 
sential role to play in that public debate.” 


Mes: Author 
and Diplomat 
Carlos Fuentes at 
Wesleyan University 
in Middletown, 
Conn.: “Nationalism 
represents a profound 
value for Latin 
Americans simply 
because of the fact 
that our nationhood 
is still in question. In 
New York, Paris or London, no one loses 
Sleep asking themselves whether the 
nation exists. In Latin America you 
can wake up and find that the nation 
is no longer there, usurped by a military 
junta, a multinational corporation or an 
American ambassador surrounded by a 
bevy of technical advisers. That the 
junta in Buenos Aires, acting under the 





John Roach 




















impression that it had been given the 
green light by the [Reagan Administra- 
tion] in exchange for mercenary services 
in the destabilization of Nicaragua, 
should have so perverted the sense 


of nationalism in Latin America is a sorry 
fact.” 


he Rev. Jesse 

Jackson at Clark 
College in Atlanta: 
“Our race is threat- 
ened within the coun- 
try, within the law. 
We have the right to 
vote without the right 
] of our vote to count. 
Today we have equal 
protection under the 
law, but we do not 
have equal protection within the law. 
Thus we do not have our share of power 
and our share of decision-making author- 
ity. Today at-large elections, annexations 


Jesse Jackson 


| and gerrymandering deny the impact of 


our vote. And thus there are 600,000 
elected officials in America today and 
fewer than 6,000 are black—or less 
than 1%.” 


other Teresa of 

Calcutta, Catho- 
lic missionary and re- 
cipient of the 1979 
Nobel Peace Prize, at 
Georgetown Univer- 
sity in Washington, 
D.C.: “You are being 
sent to proclaim [the] 
good news of love, of 
peace, of joy. And we 
have never needed 
this proclamation more than today—the 
whole world. And yet the young ones are 
hungry for God. I’m sure deep down in 
your hearts you have that hunger for God. 
Do not be afraid. He loves you. You are 
precious to him ... ‘I called you by your 
name. You are mine. 
drown you. Fire will not burn you. I will 
give up nations for you. You are precious 
to me. I love you.’ This is the talk God 
speaks.” 


Mother Teresa 


Ae and Edu- 
cator Norman 
Cousins at the Tulane 
School of Medicine in 
New Orleans: “Many 
patients have a grow- 
ing sense of imper- 
sonalization and 
fragmentation. They 
go to their doctors’ of- 
fices seeking refuge 
from their fears and 
loneliness and do not adjust easily to new 
encounters, either with those who preside 
over separate domains in medical science 
or with highly sophisticated marvels of 
diagnostic technology. The conclusion 
is clear: doctors who spend more time 
with their patients may have to spend 
less money on malpractice insurance 
policies.” 


Water cannot | 


| gular and absolute acts of transformation. 





added, ‘It has your weight wrong too.’ ” = 
4 snare 


eo of Chi- 
cago President 
Hanna H. Gray at 
Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass.: “I 
think today’s stu- 
dents are less given 
than were students 
ten or 15 years ago to 
believing that change 
can come about or 
freedom through sin- 





Hanna Gray 


They are more inclined to see many indi- 
vidual and even modest acts and institu- 
tions as sources of change. They see a | 
world of constraint rather than of growth, 
of trade-offs rather than of clear choices. 
Today’s students are not, in my view, hos- 
tile to the ideals of liberal education, but 
they are not always given much encour- 
agement by their circumstances or by the 
larger society to take liberal education 
and its goals as seriously as we all should.” 


ormer U.S. Solici- 

tor General and 
Watergate Prosecu- 
tor Archibald Cox at 
Vassar College in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: 
“Some may think it 
odd to describe the 
immediate future as 
bright and exciting. 
Even a sanguine dis- 
position might char- 
acterize the present in Charles Dickens’ 
ambivalent words: ‘It was the best of 
times, it was the worst of times.’ Granting 
all this and more, granting—nay, empha- 
sizing—that all times are a mixed bag, 
still | would emphasize the best of times. 
Let me put it to you directly as a colleague 
put it to me when I asked him what I 
should say in a commencement address. 
He replied, ‘Can you think of a better time 
to be alive?’ Can you?” 





ornell University 

President Frank 
H.T. Rhodes at Cor- 
nell University in 
Ithaca, N.Y.: “Cre- | 
ative leadership is es- 
sential if we are to 
break out of the cor- 
rosive melancholy 
that seems to have af- 
flicted us of late. I’m 
aware, of course, that 
leaders are out of fashion today. They are 
either incompetent or too smart. The few 
who aren't too weak are too strong. We 
have a national attitude of ambivalence 
and skepticism. We're for a sense of pur- 
pose, bul against any particular direction. 
I like John Gardner’s story of the wife who 
read the fortune-telling card her husband 
got from a penny weighing machine. “You 
are a leader,’ she read, ‘with a magnetic 
personality and strong character—intelli- 
gent, witty and attractive to the opposite 
sex.’ Then she turned the card over and 





Frank Rhodes 
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I: the Arab world, there is a widespread belief that if a 
child is too beautiful or brilliant, he may attract the evil 
eye. Parents were once known to disfigure especially pretty 
babies in order to protect them. God should have arranged 
some such mild, pre-emptive mutilation for Lebanon. He did 
not, however. 

Lebanon was always as sweet and cunning and ancient and 
beautiful as the world. It was literate, rich, fabulous, chic as At- 
lantis in better days. No land was ever luckier, more cosmopoli- 
tan. If you drove in from the east, out of the deserts of Jordan, 
Iraq or Syria, Lebanon was the coolest, greenest, richest land in 
the imagination of Allah. You climbed the Lebanon Mountains, 
and suddenly beheld the Mediterranean. Its deep blue waters 
played in the eye against the snow on the tops of the mountains. 
The air was dense with the scent of 
thyme and cedar. 

It was a profoundly favored 
place. No oil, of course. Oil was the 
geological dumb luck of certain des- 
ert peoples. But Lebanon had beau- 
ty and protective fastnesses in its 
mountains. Shrewd and _ unusual 
people found refuge there, sects like 
the Maronite Christians and the 
Druzes. Lebanon was never really a 
nation in the ordinary sense, but a 
sort of charmed collection of tribes. 
Its pace in the old days was a de- 
light. TIME Correspondent Wilton 
Wynn, who has written about Leb- 
anon since 1946, remembers the 
hospitality of the countryside, the 
farmers in their fruit groves forcing 
a stranger to accept gifts of grapes 
and white figs and apples and 
pears. He remembers the magnifi- 
cent village breakfasts of arak, ke- 
bab, grilled liver, tomatoes, yogurt, 
onions, eggs fried in pottery pans and flavored with sumac. 

The merchant genius of the Phoenicians seemed to linger 
over the land that Lebanon inherited from them. Beirut, a 
bright, amiable amalgam of beach resort and international bank 
and world-class shopping mall and neon whorehouse, was in- 
variably called the Paris of the Middle East. It may have been 
more like Monte Carlo, crossed with Miami Beach and Zurich. 
The Lebanese were cultured and vividly commercial. They 
stood precisely at the intersection of Western and Middle East- 
ern culture, and took a handsome profit by mediating between 
the two. They have the highest literacy rate and the only real 
parliamentary democracy in the Arab world. 

Desert sheiks banked their oil wealth there, took their plea- 
sures there. Money poured in. Multinational companies in- 
stalled their regional headquarters. Lebanese lawyers would 
know more about Iraqi law than Iraqi lawyers, or more about 
Saudi law than Saudis. The Lebanese were cheerfully prepared 
to do anything for a price. 

Life may have been a little too beautiful. The evil eye ar- 
rived. Half a dozen years ago, the evil burst up through the floor 
boards of the civilization. It came in gangs, the clockwork or- 
ange, and shot the Holiday Inn to pieces. It came up shaking 
Kalashnikov rifles, blazing away, shattering a culture. Sweet 
Lebanon became the repository for all of the bitterest hatreds of 
a region deeply talented at hating. The amalgam of tribes grew 
viciously tribal. Everyone in the country got a gun, and, as a de- 
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| terrified, quick to kill. 


spairing doctor said last year, since “everyone has arms, there’s 
no reason to reason. People use guns now to get a parking 
space.” Someone ruefully published a Bullet Dodger's Guide to 
Beirut, giving instructions on how to pass from one neighbor- 
hood to another without getting killed. Among the almost glee- 
fully homicidal tribes mingled refugees, foreigners and, after 
them, foreigners’ armies. Palestinians and Syrians and Israelis 
crashed through Lebanon last week. Once, it could have seemed 
a charmed Rousseauan state of nature. It became the one that 
Hobbes described—a morass of savagery and terror in which 
life is “nasty, brutish and short.” 

We usually construct our cultures on some predictable or- 
der. No society is self-confident otherwise. The Lebanese have 
by now developed a weird talent for living with the Hobbes- 
cxrcasixo jan beast; their banks are even 
flourishing. So instinctive is the 
Lebanese commercial spirit that the 
people have learned how to profit 
handsomely from war. But it still is 
life in the ruins: strange, inspiring, 
depressing. 

If the fate of Lebanon moves us, 
it is because the country has become 
a late 20th century fable of the end of 
civilization. The story of Lebanon 
carries at least a slight reverberation 
of every aboriginal myth of the fall 
from paradise. One feels an eerie pre- 
monition and vulnerability before 
the spectacle. What happened to 
Lebanon seems both a reversion and 
a forecast. It is a glimpse of the skull 
beneath the skin of civilization. 

Part of the horror unleashed by 
the fate of Lebanon arises from 
man’s fear of going crazy. Although 
it was outsiders (Palestinians, Syri- 
ans, Israelis) who destroyed the 
peace, still the factions of the Lebanese themselves have for 
several years given an operatic performance of sheer, violent 
lunacy. It is a madness practiced sometimes with savage gai- 
ety: Kalashnikov fever, blowing people apart just for the hell 
of it, to hear the guns go off, to feel the kick, to watch the 
woman crumple half a block away, and spill her groceries and 
bleed to death in the middle of the street. 

L ebanon, of course, suffers from a thousand unique vulner- 

abilities; it is, for one thing, preposterously unlucky in the 
people whom geography has chosen for its neighbors. But if | 
an accomplished culture like the Lebanese can disintegrate so 
suddenly, a little gust of foreboding must pass through other 
societies. “All that will be left of these cities,” in Bertolt 
Brecht’s dark words, “will be the wind through [their 
streets].”. Lebanon comes to seem a strange 20th century ver- 
sion of feudal Europe: when the larger armies depart, the law 
comes again to reside in the trigger finger, or in the authority 
of certain warlords with sectarian demons eating at them. 

For all the fatalism and almost weird resilience of the 
Lebanese, the awful pageant of their land pains the imagina- 
tion. It is a dance of death. It expresses a myth of ominous 
speculation, Lebanon comes to seem a model of postnuclear 
society: culture and law in rubble, the citizens withdrawing 
into tribes, into paranoia, darting from street to street, furtive, 
—By Lance Morrow 
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